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see why only FILMOSOUND 


is fully engineered for teaching 


COMPARE THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
AND PRCVE IT TO YOURSELF! 


Sharpest picture on the screen—combined result of 
(1) optical system: 5-element lens, double con- 
denser, pre-aligned lamp and rhodium reflector. 


Trouble-free operation—due to exclusive all-gear drive 
and metered lubrication. 


Take advantage of Bell & Howell’s 25 years of leadership in 
sound movies and ask for a classroom comparison. Compare 
the Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist with any other 
sound projector on the market today. Discover why the 
Filmosound Specialist out-features and out-sells all other 
sound projectors. Just mail in the coupon. Your Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual dealer will be glad to arrange a classroom com- 
parison at your convenience. Call him today, or mail coupon 
to Bell & Howell,7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


finer products through IMAGINATION 


Bell Howell 


400% longer projector life — Five critical film-handling 
parts are surfaced with sapphires for heavy-duty use. 


Controls designed for teaching—Projector reverses for 
review. Still-picture clutch stops film for discussion. 
Exclusive heat filter accessory permits brightest single- 
frame projection. 


Easiest and fastest set-up—Projector permanently 
mounted in case. Top-mounted reel arms do not require 
removal between showings. Case design allows speaker 


to be left in place. 


Mail Coupon Today 


(0 Have my Bell & Howell Audio-Visual 
dealer contact me. 


(C0 Send me complete information on the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist. 
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Your local NAVA Audio-Visual 
Dealer offers practical, professional 
assistance in your audio-visual pro- 
gram. His membership in the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association is 
your assurance of his reliability 
and competence. A specialist in 
audio-visuals, your “right hand 
man” is a convenient source for 
materials, equipment and service. 


Whether you need help in arrang- 
ing your motion picture film or 
filmstrip program, or selecting 
audio visual equipment of any 
type, or finding the right filmstrip, 
your NAVA Audio-Visual Dealer 
is the man to call. Just a few of his 
other services include equipment 
rentals, complete projection serv- 
ice, and equipment repairs per- 
formed by factory-trained techni- 
cians. Your NAVA Audio-Visual 
Dealer is close at hand—and only 
he can furnish all these important 
services. 


Meet your “right hand man”— 
for a list of NAVA dealers and the 
services they offer, write the Na- 
.| tional Audio-Visual Association, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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FILM MUSIC 


Devoted to the music in theatrical and non- 
theatrical films. Analyses of current scores, 
composers’ notes, score quotations, reviews, 
records and other information in the field. 
Television music, a new feature, will be 
given similar coverage. 


Five issues a year—$3.50 
Back issues available. 


National Film Music Council 
11 East 87th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


Alec Guiness 


at his best in 
16 mm Sound feature 
“Father Brown, Detective” 


from G. K. Chesterton stories 
write for 1957 catalog 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


1425 E. Central Wichita 2, Kansas 


PARTICIPATION | 


SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


Bulb Growers of Holland 
Dairy Farmers of Switzerland 
Grain Farmers of Canada 
Cattlemen of Argentina 

Tea Growers of India 
Herdsmen of Central Asia 


DU KANE CORPORATION 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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Lelitorially Speaking 


Twice-Blessed 

Over the course of our many years in 
activities having to do with the mass 
media of communication, we have heard 
films variously praised and blamed on 
diverse occasion. On our recent visit to 
the opening of the National Film Board 
of Canada’s enviable new studio head- 
quarters at Montreal, we had the novel 
and stimulating experience of hearing 
them officially commended, terrestrially 
and ecclesiastically, on one and the same 
occasion. The Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
Minister of Public Works, proclaimed: 
“Films are ideas, thoughts, messages, a 
reaching out to men’s minds. A proper 
atmosphere for their creation is neces- 
sary.” The Rev. Arthur Organ of the 
United Church of Canada in his bene- 
diction invoked the Almighty’s blessing 
on “those who work with the tools and 
materials of the eye and ear to produce 
food for the mind and spirit.” 


Films About Ourselves 


We've been seeing some excellently 
made classroom films about the “Ameri- 
can” (sic, U.S.) system of economy, and 
have enjoyed them. But we have been left 
wondering if there are no great highways 
in any other country, no great manufac- 
turing plants, no “standard of living’? 
Need we wave the flag to teach geography 
and about our natural resources? What 
we would like to see, and think is needed, 
are some films that quietly present com- 
parative studies: as, for instance, between 
a country like the U.S. where water power 
and timber are abundant, and another 
part of the world not in possession of 
these natural resources. This would be 
doublebarrelled teaching too: making for 
knowledge of our own country, plus un- 
derstanding of others, and of natural re- 
sults. It would also provide opportunity 
for a less chauvinistic introduction to the 
principles of modern technocracy. Our 
teaching films should not say “look how 
good we are,” but “see how blessed we 
are,” in relation with less fortunately 
located inhabitants of the globe. Through 
such an approach it might also be dis- 
covered that true greatness depends on 
how handicaps are overcome, as much if 
not more than on manna from heaven 
and how this manna is gathered, marketed 
and consumed. 


The Difference Is — 


Have you ever found yourself in the 
position of having to explain to the gen- 
eral public, individually or collectively, 
the difference between the theatrical and 
the nontheatrical film? It’s an almost im. 
possibility, inasmuch as product originally 
created for the theatrical screen finds its 
way onto the nontheatrical, and vice 
versa. In a genral way, however, the fol- 
lowing “quote” from the house organ of 
Kansas City’s Calvin Company is helpful: 


“The Hollywood ‘theatrical’ film has 
as its main objective the pleasant passing 
of time, the amusement or entertainment 
of its paying audience. It may and usually 
does impart some information along with 
the entertainment. The non-theatrical 
film has the primary job of putting across 
information. It may be the training of 
employees, explaining an organization's 
policies and operation, the delineation of 
a social problem, the demonstration of a 
product—these and various other uses all 
may be called informational. The primary 
job the writers and producers of in- 
formational films is the solution of prob- 
lems. The nontheatrical presentation is 
successful only to the degree that it 
solves the problem or utilizes the oppor- 
tunity which gave rise to the production.” 


Up-to-the-Minute 

In connection with certain reference 
books used particularly by the education 
world, it comes as a shock to discover 
that these can be, and not uncommonly 
are, back-dated by as much as six years- 
which means that contemporary informa- 
tion is no longer contemporary when it 
does finally reach the student or re 
searcher. It would certainly appear that 
the obligation and responsibility for the 
development of audio-visual education is 
on the regularly recurrent periodical 
which must be backdrop as well as plat- 
form, relating what went before with what 
is now. But the correlation of these ef- 
forts, it seems to us, should be a matter 
of public concern, perhaps through the 
agency of a Foundation. Or perhaps the 
publications themselves should organize 
such an index, to be published by a rep 
resentative audio-visual association. 


Rehama Le 
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IT’S A PREMIERE! 


FILM NEWS, in the tradition of the motion picture industry, announces a premiere. Our 


new headline type is— 


“MAXIME” is being used in this issue for the first time in the United States. FILM NEWS 
is the only publication to have this newly created, dramatic type face. The first fonts were 
especially flown from the Bauer type foundry, Frankfurt-am-Main, West Germany, just in 
time for use in this issue, through the cooperation of the American distributors, Bauer 
Alphabets, Inc. of New York City. 


“MAXIME” is a highly characteristic script, with the feeling of a brush effect in its bold, 
free, informal strokes. It is based on the handwriting of a young but well known book 
illustrator and painter, Peter Schneidler who, as a graphicer follows in the footsteps of his 
famous father, Prof. F. H. Ernest Schneidler, creator of the “Legend” and “Bauer Text” 
type faces. 

Type faces along the lines of the “MAXIME” heretofore were always hand-drawn. 
“MAXIME”, a creative type for a creative magazine, now makes possible a more personal 


SCHOOLS! DEALERS! 


New Instructional Records 
SQUARE DANCES and 
MUSICAL MIXERS 


tion guaranteed. 


ay ORDER RECORD SERVICE (Dept. FN-11) 
P. O. Box 7176 Phoenix, Arizona 
Request corlete square-folk dance supply catalog 


note in the headlines of FILM NEWS. 


The Calendar 


MISCELLANEOUS MEETINGS 


e National Audio-Visual Assoc. Mid- 
winter Conference—Jan. 17-19/57, Ange- 
bilt Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Information: 
NAVA, 2540 Eastwood Ave., Evanston, 
Il. 


e National Audio-Visual Assoc. East- 
ern Dinner—Feb. 16/57, Atlantic City, 
N.J. Information: NAVA, 2540 Eastwood 
Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


e National Audio-Visual Assoc. West- 


ern Conference—May 2-4, Hotel Awah- 
nee, Yosemite National Park, Claif. In- 


quire NAVA, 2540 Eastwood Ave., Evan- 


ston, Ill. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


e 34th Annual Convention Southern 
Business Education Assoc.—Nov. 22-24, 
Hotel George Vanderbilt, Asheville, N.C. 
Theme: “Challenges for Business Educa- 
tion in the Next Centennial.” 


Louisiana Education Assoc.—Nov. 19- 
21, at New Orleans. Inquire May I. Ben- 
nett, La. Edu. Assoc., P. O. Box 1906, 
Baton Rouge 2. 

e Texas State Teachers Assoc.—Nov. 
29-Dec. 1, Houston, Texas. Inquire John 
H. Lovelady, Texas S. T. Assoc., 316 
W. 12th St., Austin. 

e New England Business College As- 
soc.—Nov. 30-Dec. 1 at Providence, R. I. 
Information: I. W. Stevens (pres. Natl. 
Assoc. & Council of Business Schools), 
Henager School of Business, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

« Ohio Education Assoc.—Dec. 6-8 at 
Cincinnati. Inquire Hobart H. Bell, Ohio. 
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Ed. Assoc., 213 E. Broad St., Columbus 15. 


e New York State A-V Council—Dec. 
6-8, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
e National Business Teachers Assoc. _ 
Dec. 27-29, Chicago. 


FESTIVALS AND WORKSHOPS 


e 2nd Industrial & Labor Film Festival 
—Dec. 7-20, Brussels, Belgium. Address 
M. Francis Bolen, Commissariat General 
a la Promotion du Travail, 58 rue Bel- 
liard, Brussels 


e 5th Annual Workshop, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture—Jan. 28-Feb. 1/57. Theme: 
“Color”. Information: Motion Picture 
Services, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


e 11th Annual 16mm Motion Picture 
Production Workshop—Mar. 18-20, The 
Calvin Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
e Ist Medical Motion Picture Work- 
Feb. 4, 5, 6, The Calvin Co. Inc., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Optional session Feb. 
7, a-v demonstration at Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Cente rin nearby Kansas City, 
Ka. 


e 4th Annual American Film Assem- 
bly and Golden Reel Assembly—April 
22-26, New York City. Deadline for en- 
tries: Jan. 22. The Sound Slidefilm Con- 
erence and Competition will again be 
held in conjunction with the Assmebly. 
Sound Slidefilm entry deadline: Jan. 9. 
Forms from Film Council of America, 600 
Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY MEETINGS 


e American Library Assoc.—June 23-29, 
at the Public Auditorium, Kansas City. 


_ Inquire A. L. A., 50 E. Huron, Chicago, 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 
Show these famous films . . . 


Cannes Festival Winner 


e@ SYMPHONIE PASTORIALE—Gide drama 
Scandinavian Nosttam Award 


SOMMARLEK—ballet drama 
e@ EARRINGS OF MADAME DE... 
Write for catalog 
TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. FN-12, Chicago 4 


Latest release 


“RABBI STEPHEN WISE” 


20th Century Prophet 
Color filmstrip with recorded narrative which 
includes excerpts in Rabbi Wise’s own voice. 
Filmstrip 7.50 Recording 2.50 
Commission on Jewish Education 
Union of Hebrew Congregations 
838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS SPECIALIST . 

Opening with Texas Forest Service at College Station. 
Position requires knowledge of still and movie 
graphy, radio, and TV work. Starting sala = 
per year, 10 working days vacation plus holi 
Address inquiries to: 


Texas Forest Service, College Station, Texas 


MARCH DIMES 


IN JANUARY 
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80th SMPTE Convention Sees 
Return to Standard Widths 


In his presidential address to the So- 
ciety of Motion Picture & Television En- 
gineers at its 80th convention, held in 
Los Angeles recently, John G. Frayne 
stressed the point that engineering should 
have “a greater voice and influence in 
studio management circles.” 

“The motion picture must and will re- 
sume the path of technological progress 
that has brought it from the flickers of 
the nickleodeon to today’s magnificent 
productions. But it is to be hoped that 
the motion picture engineer will be given 
greater opportunity to assist in bringing 
a higher degree of order and discipline 
to this future progress.” This, he said, 
“might prevent the hasty adoption of new 
and untried ideas without first subjecting 
them to rigorous test and field trial.” 

Mr. Frayne told the members of the 
SMPTE that “interest in experimenting 
with radically new motion picture sys- 
tems appears to be waning . . . the in- 
dustry is tending to re-emphasize the 
standard widths, with whatever embel- 
lishments can be retained without adding 
further to ultimate print and projection 
costs.” 

Honors 

The SMPTE Progress Medal, highest 
award of the Society, was bestowed for 
1956 on Dr. Alfred Norton Goldsmith, 
pioneer of-sound on 16mm, “for his 
many contributions to the progress of 
sound motion picture and television en- 
gineering, particularly his early recog- 
nition of the importance of a tri-color 
kinescope and his concept of the means 
for its accomplishment.” Dr. Goldsmith 
has been active in research since 1915, is 
presently consultant to such companies 
as RCA, National Broadcasting Co., and 
Eastman Kodak. 

Dr. Alexander Ernemann, a pioneer in 
the design of motion picture projectors, 
was honored with an Honorary Member- 
ship for his contributions to cinemato- 
graphy over 52 years. In the early 20th 
century when projectors were commonly 
made of brass with wooden housings, Dr. 
Ernemann created the iron and steel “Im- 
perator” (1905). Its name was later 
changed to “Ernemann I”, in the series 
of world-famous projectors. 

Fellow Award certificates were pre- 
sented to 16 members, bringing to 256 
the number of Society members who, “by 
their proficiency and contributions have 
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World-Wide Wews.. 


Selected for Significance 


attained an outstanding rank among en- 
gineers or executives of the motion pic- 
ture or television industries.” 

Dr. Wesley T. Hanson, Jrd. was se- 
lected as the first recipient of the Her- 
bert T. Kalmus Gold Medal Award for 
“outstanding contributions in the devel- 
opment of color films, processes, tech- 
niques or equipment useful in making 
color motion pictures.” Dr. Hanson was 
chosen in connection with the production 
of Eastman Color negative and inter- 
negative. 


NFB Settled In Its New Home 

The National Film Board of Canada is 
now Officially in its new studio head- 
quarters at St. Laurent, a section of Mon- 
treal. In French and in English, two 
Canadian Cabinet Ministers—the Hon. 
Robert Winters, Minister of Public 
Works, and the Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
—officially opened the building on Sep- 
tember 24. Some 500 guests seated on the 
main shooting stage, viewed the ceremony 
at first hand. The proceedings were broad- 
cast in the Public Theater, for the several 
hundred NFB personnel gathered there. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
move from Ottawa to Montreal may be 
had from the fact that 3-million pounds 
of equipment and materials were trans- 
ported more than 300 miles, in 87 van 
loads insured in an amount exceeding 
$4-million. This haulage does not in- 


Tad 
Rohama Lee, FILM NEWS’ Editor-Publisher; Drew 
Eberson, N. Y. C. studio architect who helped 


plan the building; Miss J. Nesse, Canadian Press; 
and O. J. Silverthorne, Ontario Government 


Board of Censors, study the NFB’s French-English — 


program. 


clude 60-million feet of vault stored film. 
The entire operation was complicated by 
the stipulation that at no time must the 
Board’s production be completely shut 
down. 


Methodist First Conference 


The Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church hosted 
a consultation workshop recently, of 120 
Methodists with direct responsibility for 
the use of radio and television in their 
states. Held at Nashville, Tenn., the meet- 
ing was made possible by new 1956 
General Methodist Conference legislation 
providing for a compulsory Television, 
Radio and Film Commission in each con- 
ference across the country; and was the 
first to bring the chairmen fo these Com- 
missions together. 

Of particular interest was a discussion 
of the new proposed four-year program 
for the Methodist Television Ministry; 
production of a children’s series; of addi- 
tional programs in THE WAY series; 
and training of local church leaders for 
wider use of community television facili- 
ties. Sig Mickelson, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System vice-president in charge of 
news and public affairs, was a featured 
speaker. 


Museum Week a Success 


Nearly 200 museums throughout the 
United States cooperated with “Museum 
Week” by holding special exhibitions, 
putting on film programs, or issuing open 
house invitations during the week of 
October 7-13. The “Week” was organ- 
ized in this country by the U.S. Com- 
mittee for the International Campaign 
for Museums, an activity of Unesco. W. 
Stephen Thomas, of the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Museum of Arts and Sciences was chair- 
man for the U.S. 

In connection with its International 
Campaign for Museums, and in collab- 
oration with French TV, Unesco is pro- 
ducing a special film, ALL Roaps Leap 
TO THE Museum. Intended for television 
particularly, the film will contain footage 
from Asia, Europe and the Americas, 
showing the work of museums with em- 
phasis on their educational role, and 
illustrating the latest museum techniques 
for servicing the public. Unesco is also 
producing a filmstrip showing how these 
techniques transform museums from 
“storehouses” to places of interest, enjoy- 
ment and benefit. 
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World-Wide Wews.. 


Selected for Significance 


The U. S. Committee served as a co- 
ordinator in securing the loan of Ameri- 
can films on museums for use by Unesco 
in Paris. Forty other nations participated. 


Thresholds and Horizons 


“The last half of the 20th century is 
an era of thresholds and horizons. More 
than a billion people stand outside the 
circle of literacy waiting to learn by sound 
and pictures what they cannot learn from 
the printed word. Those far-seeing edu- 
cational institutions which have estab- 
lished motion picture production units 
have been compared to the universities 
of the middle ages which used the then 
new magic of the printing press to illum- 
inate the minds of man. The potential of 
the motion picture in education is limited 
only to the scope, imagination and dar- 
ing of the educator.” 

This was the message of the Kenneth 
Edwards Memorial Address as delivered, 
for 1956, by Wilbert H. Pearson, Chief 
of the Attestation and Review Staff of the 
U.S. Information Agency, at the 10th An- 
nual Conference of the University Film 
Producers Association. Mr. Pearson chal- 
lenged the Association to “exert the lead- 
ership required to produce, distribute and 
utilize films that will effectively portray 
American life and accomplishments.” 

Among other features of the Conference 
was a discussion, by members of the Asso- 
ciation recently returned from Europe, 
of what is being done abroad in produc- 
tion of the information film and in train- 
ing production specialists. Frank Neus- 
baum of Penn State University, Don Wil- 
liams of Syracuse, John Flory of Eastman 
Kodak and Herbert Farmer of Univ. 
of Southern California were participants; 
also John Mahon of Univ of California 
at Los Angeles and Robert Wagner of 
Ohio State who were UFPA delegates 
to the 1955 Cannes Film Festival. 


13th “Green Lake” Held at Los Angeles 


That production has outstripped good 
utilization in the field of the religious 
film was the observation of “old timers” 
at the International Workshop in Audio- 
Visual Religious Education this year. 
Over 200 companies produce materials 
primarily for the church field, but the 
churches have not moved as strongly in 
the direction of audio-visuals for teach- 
ing as the schools and industrial groups. 

In his keynote speech Bishop Gerald 
1. Kennedy of the Methodist Church la- 
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Reminiscent of Hollywood’s most mod- 
ern studios, the new home of the 
National Film Board of Canada, on 
busy Cote de Liesse Road in St. Laurent, 
a suburb of Montreal, is soundproofed 
against trucks on the highway, nearby 
diesel trains, and overhead jet aircraft. 
Administration is in the center build- 
ing, with production and processing 
facilities on either side. 


mented the fact that much of the film 
production today “does not come to grips 
with vital problems of the church in a 
virile way”, though there has been some 
improvement. Dr. Henry Nordlinger, Re- 
search Consultant for Paramount Pic- 
tures Corporation, discussed the import- 
ance of research in film making and said: 
“There can be no blanks for the viewer 
to fill in . . . therefore a Biblical film is, 
of course, an interpretation.” 
Approximately 250 persons from 37 
States and 11 countries attended this 13th 
international religious a-v workshop. For 
the first time in a decade it was not held 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, but at the 
University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles, under the leadership of the Rev. 
George Ammon of the United Lutheran 
Church, and Glenn McMurray of the 
University’s School of Cinema. The Rev. 
Milton Heitzman, as Association Director 
of the Dept. of A-V and Broadcast Edu- 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches, was in active charge. 


Netherlands Presentation 


A highlight of the opening ceremonies 
at the National Film Board of Canada 
studios in Montreal was the presentation 
to the Board by the Netherlands Scien- 
tific Society of a Gold Medal for out- 
standing documentary production. Dr. A. 
W. Trueman, Canada’s Film Commis- 
sioner, received the Medal for the NFB. 
The award was presented by Dr. Henk 
Nieuwenhutze, at present the deputy sec- 
retary-general of the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, and Director 
of its International Rehabilitation Film 
Library. 

Dr. Nieuwenhutze concluded his tri- 
bute to the NFB by making special men- 
tion of its “great work” in the fiield of 
scientific and medical films in particular, 
and in mental health films “in which 
Canada has distinguished itself globally.” 

Founded five vears ago, the Netherlands 
Scientific Film Society acts as a stimulat- 


_ing body and as a resource pool. It is 


maintained by individual film makers, 
but receives substantial support from the 
Netherlands Government, and works 
closely with the rapidly growing Nether- 
lands Film Museum. 


Notes and Jottings 


e American tankers, following in the 
wake of the Norwegian Merchant Marines, 
are acquiring projectors to show 16mm 
films to crew members. Efforts are also 
being made to establish some form of 
film exchange on an international basis, 
looking toward the day when 16mm facili- 
ties will be standard equipment on the 
world’s merchant ships. 


e Scientific film production and distribu- 
tion, national and international, is the 
program of Science and Film, a recently 
formed Holland corporation that shares 
offices with the Netherlands Scientific Film 
Society and is closely attached to the Uni- ~ 
versity of Utrecht. 


e The Northwest group of the Ontario 
Federation of Canadian Film Councils 
numbers among its affiliates a U.S.A. 
community, namely, International Falls, 
Minnesota. 


e Roman Catholic schools and colleges 
in the U.S. expect an additional 1-million 
students by 1960. At present there are 
more than 4,400,000. To cope, Catholic 
schools are hiring more lay teachers, and 
stepping up the use of audio-visual aids. 


e The Rochester Section of the Society 
of Motion Picture & Television Engineers ~ 
crossed an international border to hold a 
regional meeting in Toronto, Canada. 
Shelly Films made its shooting stage avail- 
able for the technical phase of the meet- 
ing, which included a paper on magnetic 
striping by Roger Beaudry of Shelly’s. 

e U.S. Information Agency mobile units 
are screening, in Indonesian areas where 
there are theaters, the color documentary 
(40 mins.) made by the Information 
Agency in cooperation with the American 

(Continued on page 25) 
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At the Gosaibi car agency in Saudi Arabia 


FILM NEWS’ SERIES ON GOVERNMENTS AND 
THEIR USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MEDIA IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS HAS FEATURED BRITAIN, CANADA, 
MALAYA, ISRAEL. THIS ISSUE PRESENTS THE— 


Arab use of machinery is extending, 


Juformartion Cewrer 


s a quick glimpse at the headlines of 
fated daily newspaper will show, the 
American people today are vitally con- 
cerned with events taking place in the 
strategic Arab world—a vast land area 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean on the 
West to the waters of the Persian Gulf 
on the East. 

To meet an overwhelming American 
demand for more information about this 
critical area, the League of Arab States 
decided last year to open the Arab Infor- 
mation Center in New York City. Since 
its formal opening on April 21, 1955, the 
Center has rapidly become an indispen- 
sible “reference body” for those seeking 
background or current material on the 
Arab World. Newspapermen, radio and 
film producers, librarians, scholars, gov- 
ernment organizations and _ private 
groups, in addition to the general 
public, have ‘made abundant use of 
the Center’s facilities. 


The Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, Jordan — 14th 
Station on the Way of the Cross 
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Al Hasa, an important oil refinery at Ras Tanura 
in Saudi Arabia 


Because of this enthusiastic response to 
its services, the Center speedily outgrew 
its original surroundings and _ recently 
moved to greatly enlarged quarters at 120 
East 56th Street. In the new office it can 
expand its activities to facilitate its pri- 
mary purpose —to serve as communica- 
tion bridge between the 80-million people 
of the Arab Middle East and the people 
of America. To members of the press, ra- 
dio, television and film industry the In- 
formation Center makes available a wide 
variety of printed, taped and filmed ma- 
terial, plus assistance for any specific 
projects dealing with the countries of the 
Arab world. 

Whenever there is a demand, the Cen- 
ter arranges interviews with leading Arab 
spokesmen in this country or abroad. The 
Center makes direct arrangements for 
members of its staff, of the various diplo- 
matic missions, or visiting Arab authori- 
ties to appear on public platforms. This 
aspect of Arab information activity cov- 
ers quite a bit of the United States. The 
Center also supplies information and ma- 
terial for programs sponsored by national 
organizations interested in the fields of 
foreign affairs, trade and commerce, eco- 
nomic development and cultural ex- 
changes. 


RADIO - TV 


Radio, television and film requests are 
handled by the Center’s Radio-TV-Films 
Section. This section provides special fea- 


ture material for radio stations with spe- 
cific requests — i.e. a recording of Christ- 
mas Eve mass in the Church of the Nativ- 
ity in Bethlehem; a recoding of the Bells 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem; recorded interviews with 
prominent Arab personalities, or tapes of 
conferences recorded in the Arab world. 

One year ago, a pilot radio program of- 
fered by the Center to United States’ sta- 
tions met with such wide acceptance that 
the Radio-TV-Films Section has now pro- 
duced a new public service radio series 
entitled “AssIGNMENT: MippLe East.” This 
colorful series of 15-minute documentary 
radio programs, available free of charge 
to all interested stations, contains thirteen 
programs recorded “on-the-spot” in the 
Arab Middle East. Highlights in the series 
include a visit to the Pyramids, conducted 
by an Egyptian dragoman (guide); on- 
the-spot interviews with experts on the 
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NEW DAY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Reviewed by ROHAMA LEE, film writer, lecturer, critic, editor of Film News. 


The diplomatic relations of any nation or group of nations today 
is so subject to change that the political aspects of any film must be 
classed as history rather than current affairs. This film on the Arab 
world carries a message, specifically directed toward the United 
States and summed up in its concluding sequence by Mr. Charles 
Malik, Foreign Minister of Lebanon. But it is not so much 
for this message and its statement of attitude that New Day IN THE 
Muppte East is important. Its principal interest and value lie in the 
glimpses it affords of an ancient people rousing itself from a long 
dream of past greatness and making itself felt in the present. 


Modern housing and re-settlement projects in Liberation Province; 
expansion in the oil industry, making possible the building of roads, 
railroads, schools; new products due to agricultural developments, 
particularly on former desert lands; electrification; all these activities 
and many more attest to the Arab’s ability to take his place in the 
ranks of the 20th century. Religious groups, along with schools and 
general audiences, will be much interested too in unusual scenes of 
worship within the Mohammed Ali Mosque. There is also a presen- 
tation of Christian holy places within the Arab world, and a reference 
to the economic and civic contributions made by the Jewish resi- 
dent, particularly of Egypt. 


A film like New Day IN THE MIppLE East is important because 
more than 75-percent of all the oil reserves outside the Soviet orbit 
lie in the Middle East. It is even more important because it arouses 
high interest in the people of the Arab world and raises many ques- 
tions about their home life, health, education and daily lives which 
it is hoped will be answered by more films soon on the Arab countries. 


27 mins., b&w. Also in two 14-min. versions, THE AWAKENING ARAB WORLD 
and THE ARAB WORLD BUILDS FOR A NEW DAY. Produced by Guthrie E. 
Janssen in consultation with Charles F. Dolan, for the Arab Information Center. 
Nontheatrical and tv distribution. Sterling-Movies U. S. A., 205 E. 43rd St. N. Y. C. 


The Sphinx and Pyramids of Giza, near Cairo, were built 3,000 
BC, are among the world’s wonders 


Day. Scenes of educational expansion, 
agricultural reforms, burgeoning new in- 
dustries and political expansion show the 
Arab peoples rapidly coming of age in 
their ancient lands. New Day IN THE 
Mippte East has already been booked by 
more than 100 American television sta- 
tions, with 300 bookings anticipated by 
the end of the year. These bookings are 
handled under contract by a U.S. com- 
mercial distribution company. 

The Radio-TV-Films Section also sup- 
plies 35mm footage on various aspects of 
the Arab world to motion picture and 
newsreel producers, and arranges for the 
appearance of Arab personalities in the 
United States on filmed or “live” tele- 
vision interview programs. A film footage 


famed Dead Sea Scrolls; the Call to Pray- 
er and an explanation of Islam; a visit to 
the Sudan, the world’s youngest republic; 
and a special Christmas program retord- 
ing the bells of the Church of the Nativ- 
ity, together with an interview with the 
present Mayor of Bethlehem. Three con- 
secutive programs cover the field of Arab 
music, with illustrations recorded in the 
Arab countries. 

Already this picturesque series — with 
the sounds, voices and music of the fabu- 
lous Middle East — has been requested by 
more than 400 radio stations throughout 
the United States. Because of the over- 
whelming response to this initial offering, 


produced and narrated by Guthrie E. 
Janssen, the Radio-TV-Films Section 
is planning two more radio series of thir- 
teen programs each for the coming year. 

In the film department, the Radio-TV- 
Films Section recently completed a docu- 
mentary portraying the economic and so- 
cial progress made by the Arab states dur- 
ing the past decade. The half-hour film, 
New Day IN THE MIDDLE East, is available 
in 16mm black and white to television 
stations and nontheatrical groups. Two 
shorter versions, running 14-minutes each, 
are also available upon request under the 
subtitles THe AWAKENING ARAB WORLD 
and THe Aras Wor BuILps For A NEw 


library is also maintained for interested 
organizations, and a file of still photo- 
graphs in the Center’s offices. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Inquiries from American newspapers 
and magazines are handled by the Cen- 
ter’s Press Section, which provides infor- 
mation for articles, feature stories or daily 
news stories. Important Arabic and Eng- 
lish language newspapers from the Arab 
world arrive daily by airmail in the Cen- 
ter’s office. These papers are translated 
and catalogued in a ready reference file 
to assist American journalists. Basic docu- 


(Continued on page 27) - 


white Revolving cement kilns use Lebanese limestone 


in a $12-million per year Arab industry 
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During a Presidential election year the 
American voter takes a more than usual 
interest in the political scene. Less than 
70-percent of those eligible to vote, how- 
ever, actually register and cast their bal- 
lots even in this all-important election. In 
respect of using his vote the U. S. citizen 
is unfortunately far less alert to his 
political responsibilities than the citizens 
of many other democracies. 

To dramatize the importance of exer- 
cising this precious heritage of freedom 
whenever electoral opportunity presents 
itself, to point up the issues of whatever 
the campaign and to clarify the functions 
of our form of government, films may be 
used to great advantage. 


FAREWELL OAK STREET (National Film Board of 
Canada) records the story of Canada’s first hous- 
ing project and states the case for slum clearance 


Three particularly useful films in the 
general area of dramatizing the import- 
ance of active citizen participation in 
politics are You Can Win ELEctions,' 
produced by Roosevelt University and 
the Independent Voters of Illinois just 
prior to the 1952 elections: TicKET To 
FREEDOM,” produced by the Ford Motor 
Company, also in 1952; and You CAN 
Do It,° produced by the United Auto 
Workers. 


Political Participation 

You Can Win Etections has been wide- 
ly used by unions and other politically 
conscious groups, as well as schools and 
for general audiences, to show how one 
citizen, Art Barnes, decides to make his 
voice heard and his vote count in his 
local elections. Art learns how to become 
an active worker in his precinct, how to 
check registration lists, canvass the voters, 
help people to register and get to the 
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The Hrecious heritage 


THE VOTE IS THE DOOR KEY TO DEMOCRACY, THE PRECIOUS HERITAGE OF FREEDOM ... 


by CAROLINE HODGIN, free lance film 

specialist, formerly editor, audio-visual 

section, NEWS AND VIEWS, the official 
publication of the AFL-CIO 


Joseph Welch, Counsel for the U.S. Army in 
the McCarthy hearings, narrates the three CON- 
STITUTIONAL SERIES films (Omnibus TV, dis- 
tributed by McGraw-Hill Text-Films, N. Y. C.) 


polls, how to watch the count. Above all, 
he learns that he as an individual can 
make his influence felt and that he can 
help elect the man he favors. This film 
is designed to show the independent 
voter how he can increase his political ef- 
fectiveness. Narrated by Melvyn Douglas, 
it points out in his introduction that 
every country has the government it de- 
serves and that we lose our opportunity to 
govern ourselves if we do not exercise our 
right to vote. 


TicKET TO FREEDOM, narrated by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, does an excellent job 
of pointing out to Mr. Average Citizen 
the importance of his right to vote—which 
is his “ticket to freedom.” Why the secret 
ballot is the most important freedom we 
have is explained. The film proceeds then 
to show how few Americans actually take 
advantage of this freedom, and deals with 
such common execuses for not voting as 
“too busy”, “my vote doesn’t count”, 
and “politics is a crooked business, I want 
no part of it.” The fallacies of these 
arguments are exposed; it is pointed out 
that many elections have actually been 
decided by a.single vote; and that each 
registered voter is actually himself or 
herself a politician, that it is his or her 
responsibility to keep politics from being 


“crooked business.” 


TICKET TO FREEDOM also stresses the im- 
portance of registering and voting, of 
being active in primaries and in the 
selection of candidates, of being informed 
on issues, and in following up on an 
elected official. 

You Can Do It presents two average 
citizens confronted, by the film’s narrator, 
with the fact that, while they enjoy all 
the privileges of an American citizen, 
they have not taken on all the respons- 
ibilities. Their neighbors who do vote 
are making important decisions for them, 
on taxes, schools, etc. It is pointed out 
that those people always vote who want 
something. There is the contractor, for 
example, who is anxious for personal rea- 
sons that a certain candidate be elected 
and who not only votes himself but gets 


Edward R. Murrow examines such problems as 
SEGREGATION IN SCHOOLS in the five films of 
the SEE IT NOW series (McGraw-Hill, N. Y. C.) 


his following out to vote. There is the 
man who is going to be able to put over 
a crooked stock deal if a certain judge 
is elected and who also gets others out 
to vote his way. The. apathetic citizen 
stays home. He too wants something, but 
often does not realize he may get it by 
voting. His reasons for staying home are 
cited as “the four I’s: of Ignorance, In- 
difference, Inconvenience, and Illness.” 
The film shows how easy it is to register, 
than vote, and urges the viewer to ex- 
ercise his right. Although designed for 


(Continued on page 27) 


(1) 25 mins., b&w also color, for purchase or rental from Roosevelt University, Chicago, Il!; 

may also be rented from the AFL-CIO Education Dept. Film Library, Washington, D.C. 
(2) 11 mins. Borrow without charge from the producer, Ford Motor Co., Film Dept., Dearborn. 
(3) 11 mins., bkw. Produced by the United Auto Workers; for sale or rent from the UAW, 
Detroit, Mich., or Brandon Films, New York City 
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PART If OF THE 1955-56 LIST 


CFestivals awd t4weareds 


EDINBURGH’S TENTH YEAR 


by CELIA ANDERSON, Acting Director, New York University Film Library, and Instructor in the 
University’s Department of Communications 


Sea Edinburgh, aptly nick-named “Auld Reekie” (Old 
Smokey) , has a stern, dark look by day only alleviated by the flowers of the 
parks, the bright shop windows and the cheerful, ruddy-cheeked Scots them- 
selves. The Edinburgh night is something else again. Ducking out of the Cameo 
Theatre, eyes blurred from hours of viewing film, the visitor finds Edinburgh 
Castle, flood-lit, floating in the sky like the castle of the fairy tales, providing 
a theatrical backdrop which hints at the magic in the Scottish past. 


The Festival lasts three weeks (this 
year, from August 19th to September 9th.) 
Films are only one aspect of the event, 
though an increasingly important one. 
More than half the films shown during 
the week of my visit were in color, the 
quality of which appeared to be consid- 
erably improved. American films seemed 
somehow few in number, but upon closer 
inspection of the program, included as 
high a proportion as from other countries. 


DATE WITH DIZZY stars that father of Bebop 
and trumpeter par excellence, in an entertaining 
satire. (Brandon Films, New York City) 


IRON CURTAIN OFFERINGS 


To an American visitor it was partic- 
ularly interesting to see films from the 
“Iron Curtain” countries. I was told that, 
whatever problems may beset these films- 
makers, lack of money is not one of them, 
as there is governmental sponsorship. 
Brack Waters' from Yugoslavia was 
such a film. This short subject succeeds 
in establishing an another-world mood 
in a region of swamp land like and unlike 
our own Everglades. With clever use of 


FESTIVAL IN EDINBURGH, the 14-in. color 
film about this world-famous event, opens with 
the pageantry of the procession to St. Giles 
Cathedral, presents a star-studded kaleidoscope of 
music, drama, ballet, painting and theater. (British 
Information Services, New York City) 


relates an incident at the end of the last 
war. The rescue of wounded soldiers and 
their escape from the Nazis over snow- 
covered mountains is exciting drama. 


(Continued on page 12) 


U. S. At Edinburgh 1956 


Acceptance and screening con- 
stitute an award. The following 
nineteen U. S. films were screened: 
BELGIUM, WHERE THE PAST MEETS 
THE PRESENT—Calif. Texas Oil Co., 
E. Kleinberg; Bunker Hitt—Univ. 
of S. California; A CHANGING LI- 
BERIA—Vogue Wright Studios; 
Cotor LITHOGRAPHY, AN ART MEp- 
1uM—Univ. of Mississippi; DATE 
WitH Dzizzy—Story-Board; THE 
Dracon SLAYER—John Sutherland 
Productions Inc.; THE FACE OF 
Lincotn—Cavalcade Pictures; A 
Famity ArFrair—Mental Health 
Film Board; THE GoOLpSEEKER— 
Argus Films; HELEN KELLER IN HER 
Story—Nancy Hamilton; HuMAN 


COLOR LITHOGRAPHY, AN ART MEDIUM was 

honored at Edinburgh as an exceptionally thor- 

ovgh visualization of the process. It was also 

the Golden Reel winner in the Visual Arts 

class at the 1956 American Film Assembly. (32 

m'ns., color, Educational Film Production, Uni- 
versity of Miss.) 


the sound track, excellent photography 
and subtle placing of two or three iso- 
lated human figures, used for accent, 
an effect is created which draws the view- 
er imperceptibly into a strange world. 
MEN OF THE BLUE Cross,’ a Polish film, 


(_)—Yugoslavia. Pro.: Jadran Film. Dir.: Rudolf Sremec. Scen.: I. Vrbanic, Rudolf Sremec. 


Photo,: Frano Vodopivec, mins, 


(.)—Poland, Film Polski. Pro.: W. Hollender. Dir.; Andrzej Munk. Photo.: S$, Sprudin, Music: 


Jan Krenz, 50 mins, 


FALL, 1956 


Herepity—E. C. Brown Trust; THE 
Jazz Acre—National Broadcasting 
Co.; LasryNTH—Joseph Weeden; 
MELLAH—Stephen L. Scharff; THE 
NAKED Eye—Camera Eye Pictures; 
A Ptace to Live—Dynamic Films; 
Sarpy Homiens—American Cancer 
Soc.; U. S. A—Henry Strauss & Co. 
Inc.; THe Wortp THAT NATURE 
ForcoT—MPO Productions 
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(Continued from page 11) 
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THE FACE OF LINCOLN, acclaimed abroad, is 
a Hollywood 1956 Academy Award winner. 
(University of Calif. Dept. of Fine Arts) 


JAPAN, BRITAIN, U.S. 


Tue BoyHoop or Dr. Nocucut,* pro- 
duced with the skill and sensitivity pe- 
culiar to other Japanese films shown in 
the United States, re-enacts on a high 
level the story of the great scientist. The 
Japanese enact simple and complex 
emotions alike with taste and sincerity. 
They avoid moral judgments and are con- 
tent to describe sympathetically the touch- 
ing relationship of the boy to his mother 
and teachers, and to imply that the back- 
ground shown affected his development. 
Unlike the usual film concerned with a 
historical figure, this story stands by it- 
self and is highly moving. 

Tue NAKep Eye,* an American film 
on the history and development of photo- 
graphy, is well photographed, somewhat 
overlong, but produced with great good 
humor and some wit. 

GATEWAY TO ANTARCTIC,® is an inter- 
esting British-made film about the indus- 
tries of sealing and whaling on the island 
of South Georgia, and describes the life 
of a small community in the South Polar 
region. THE RUTHLEss Ong,° also British, 
is an excellent study of the life cycle 
of the desert locust, including an account 
of the problems involved in controlling 
its ravages. 


THEATRICAL PRESENTATIONS 


Among several theatrical films shown 
over the week was Amici Pex La PELLE,’” 


an Italian story of two boys who form a 
lasting friendship. Like many Italian films 
it relies more on sensitive characteriza- 
tion, humor and telling incidents than 
on a well-defined plot. Its acting and 
direction are excellent. 


OVERVIEW 


These films represent the highlights 
in a week of protracted previewing. The 
reader must keep it in mind, however, 
that other films preceded these and more 
followed. This group is therefore a mere 
sampling of the vast number of films 
presented annually at this Festival. 


CANADA 


Canada’s Eighth Annual Film Awards 
was distinguished this year by being held 
in conjunction with the activities of the 
Shakespearian Festival in the Avon The- 
atre at Stratford, Ontario. Maurice Evans, 
the noted British actor, made the pres- 
entations. 

In his address Mr. Evans called atten- 
tion to the fact that the competition in 
its first year drew a total of 22 entries. 
The 1955/56 list was nearly 100 films, 
including a 16mm nontheatrical cinema- 
scope entry in color, and a new category 
of television films. Further attesting to 
the growth of the Canadian motion pic- 
ture industry Mr. Evans pointed to the 
number of amateur film entries and their 
high standard of production. In this con- 
nection he said: “It is not unusual to 
find the gifted amateur film maker go 
on to the creation of outstanding pro- 
ductions later, and it is for this reason 
that the Association of Canadian Motion 
Picture Producers and Laboratories makes 


CALGARY STAMPEDE won the AMPPLC award. 


(3) —Japan, Toei Motion Picture Co, Ltd, Pro: Hiroshi Okawa. Dir.: Hideo Sekigawa. Scen.: 
Kaoru Kataoka. Music: Sei Ikeno. Photo.: Nen Kitayama, 50 mins, 

(4) —U, S. A. Pro., Louis C. Stoumen, Music: Elmer Bernstein, 71 mins, 

(5) —Britain, Countryman Films Limited, Pro: Grahame Tharp, Leon Clore. Scen.: Montagu 
Slater. Music: Edward Williams, Photo,: Duncan Carse, Commentators.: Duncan Carse, 
Robin Bailey and Paul Martin. Colour. 41 mins. 

(6) —Britain, Shell Film Unit. Pro.: Film Centre, Dir,, Scen.: Douglas Gordon. Photo,: Alan 
Fabian, Music: Gerbrand Schurmann, Commentator: Gordon Davies. Eastman colour. 


20 mins. 


(7) —Italy. Cines, Dir.: Franco Rossi, Photo.: Gabor Pogany, Music: Nino Rota. 95 mins. 
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an annual presentation at this time io 
the best amateur film of the year.” 

Class 6, (Amateur) was won by J. V/. 
Ruddell of Toronto “for capturing the 
color and excitement” of the event in 
his Catcary STAMPEDE. Art Chet- 
behalf. Fox HUuNTING CANADA 
by W. Lynch, Toronto, and Mexico; 
OF ContTrRAsT by another Toron- 
tonian, Norman Cowan, received an 
“Honorable Mentions” in this class. Ex- 
PERIMENT IN ANIMATION, by Donna Mort- 
inez (Toronto) was given a “Special 
Mention.” 


JAMBOREE enthusiastically records the 8th World 
Boy Scout meet (Chetwynd, Toronto) 


The Film of the Year 


There was no award this year in 
Class 1 (Theatrical, Feature Length, 
35mm, produced principally for theotri- 
cal distribution). Gotp (National Film 
Board of Canada) was tops in Class 2 
(Theatrical, Short Subject, 35 mm). THE 
SHEPHERD (National Film Board) took 
an “Honorable Mention” for its “simplic- 
ity, and effective use of photography and 
music.” THE InN (NFB 
again, available in the U.S. through In- 
ternational Film Bureau, Chicago) was 
a “Special Mention,” also JAMBOREE by 
Chetwynd Films for Eaton’s of Canada. 


Nontheatrical 

Because of the peculiar nature of 
Canadian film production, more categor- 
ies are required than in similar competi- 
tions held elsewhere. Results in the non- 
theatrical field, divided into three distinct 
areas, are as follows: 

Class 3:(Any 16mm film produced 
principally for nontheatrical distribution 
and sponsored by a Government agency) 
—First For Aircrew National Film 
Board of Canada). Hurr ANp PurF (NFB 
for the Royal Canadian Air Firce) drew 
an Honorable Mention. A Special Men- 
tion was given to IpeNTITY (Nova Scotia 
Film Bureau) as being “the first color 
16mm cinemascope entry, a most ambit- 
ious attempt in a new field.” 

Class 4: (Any 16mm film produced 
principally for nontheatrica] distributior, 
sponsored by an industry or a non-Gov- 
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ernment agency)—There was no First 
Award here. MIRACLE OF THE BEES 
(Carey Studios for Craling Breweries) and 
SisLING RELATIONS AND PERSONALITY 
(Crawley Films Ltd. for McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films) were each recipients of an 
Honorable Mention, and THE REvOLv- 
TION Is Now (Crawley Films for Week- 
end Magazine) was given a Special Men- 
tion. 

Class 5: (Any 16mm film produced 
principally for nontheatrical distribution, 
open)— Co.our oF Lire brought another 
First Award to the National Film Board, 
Les ABOITEAUX another Honorable Men- 
tion. A Special Mention “for exciting 
photography and an excellent script” 
went to FAcE oF SASKATCHEWAN (Crawley 
Films Ltd. for the Saskatchewan Golden 
Jubilee). 


Television 


Class 7, “for filmed programs (not 
kinescope), 16mm, open” was won by 
NFB’s SASKATCHEWAN TRAVELLER “for its 
realistic treatment and penetrating delin- 
eation of character.” An Honorable Men- 
tion went to MONKEY ON THE BACK 
(NFB) “for a well presented dramatic 
exposition of a social problem” (i.e. drug 
addiction). An Honorable Mention was 
also won by L’ AuprnisME, an NFB French 
language and humorous exposition of 
mountain climbing. 


Aims and Sponsorship 

The Awards aim to encourage high 
standards of film making, and to direct 
public attention to made-in-Canada mo- 
tion pictures. Sponsors of the event are 
The Canada Foundation (for culture 
and the arts), the Canadian Film Insti- 
tute, and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. The film awards have 
been presented by the Prime Minister of 
Canada in Ottawa, and by film celebrities 
in other years in Montreal and in Tor- 
onto. 

Entries are in both French and English, 
end the panels of judges are bilingual. 
‘The film’s intended audience and pre- 
‘.s€ purpose are indicated ‘by the entrant. 


ALL, 1956 


SAFETY 


The National Committee on Films for 
Safety represents twenty-two national or- 
ganizations active in safety work. It is 
spearheaded by the National Safety Coun- 
cil and makes annual awards for safety 
films in the fields of traffic, occupational, 
general and home safety. The awards are 
bronze plaques to the best films, and 
certificates for excellent entries. 


LET’S THINK AND BE SAFE Portafilms, Orchard 
Lake, Mich.) was cited in General Safety. 


Bronze plaques were given this year to 
eight motion pictures chosen as the best 
accident prevention films produced dur- 
ing 1955. Thirteen others were voted 
certificates of merit. The list follows: 


Occupational 


Plaques: Tue Days oF Our YEARS 
by Dudley Pictures Corp. for Union Paci- 
fic Railroad Co.; also Grounp SAFETY 
ON THE Fiicut Line by Sam Orleans & 
Associates Inc. for the U.S. Air Force. 


Certificates: ASSIGNMENT SAFETY by 
Parry Films Ltd. for the British Col- 
umbia Lumber Manufacturers Assoc.; 
CRANE OPERATION-SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 
by MPO Productions Inc. for U. S. Navy; 
SAFE PassacGE by Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Co. for self; SarE Pote CiimsBinc by 
Texas Industrial Film Co. for South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.; Signs WITH- 
ouT Worps by Vogue-Wright Studios for 
International Harvester Co.; UNDER Con- 
TROL by Henry Strauss & Co. for Esso 
Standard Oil Co. 


Traffic and Transportation 


Plaque: THe Case oF OFFICER HALLI- 
BRAND by Wilding Picture Productions 
Inc. for Ohio Oil Co.; also I’m No Foo. 
On A BicycLe by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions for self; and Noontime NONSENSE 
by the National Safety Council for self. 


Certificates: CHAIN REACTION by Rol- 
and Reed Productions Inc. for Amer- 


I’M NO FOOL ON A BICYCLE is a Walt Disney. 

VM NO FOOL WITH FIRE another Disney, was a 

Plaque winner in General Safety. This series of 

cartoons was made originally for television, is 

now being released for nontheatrical booking 

through authorized Disney dealers across the 
country. 


ican Transit Assoc.; Don’t Skip Your- 
SELF by Aetna Casualty & Insurance Co. 
for self; LakeEwoop LEaRNs To Live by 
F. K. Rockett Co. for AAA Foundation 
for Traffic Safety; PLay 1r Sare by MPO 
Productions for Johnson & Johnson. 


Certificate: You’RE IN CHARGE by the 
National Safety Council for self. 


General 


Plaques: THe Fuicut Decision by Film 
Originals for the National Assoc. of 
State Aviation Officials and the AOPA 
Foundation Inc.; also I’m No Foot WITH 
Fire by Walt Disney Productions for 
self; and SMALL CraFtT SAFETY by Herbert 
Kerkow Inc. 

Certificates: Let’s THINK AND BE SAFE_ 
by Portafilms for self; and Tomorrow 
We Hunt by New Hampshire Fish and 
Game Dept. 


VENICE 


Ten U.S. 16MM Films 
At Venice Film Festival 


Tue Nakep Eye, Camera Eye 
Pictures, Hollywood, was awarded a 
Special Mention. Nine other U. S. 
films were selected for screening. 
These are: 

Tue Bic Crry—Chas. Guggenheim 
& Assoc,; CHALLENG ON THE LAKE— 
Marathon TV Newsreel; DyNAMIcs 
Or Tue Tusercte—Charles Pfizer 
& Co.; PeTRousHKA—Fine Arts Pro- 
ductions; Vici.—Richard Bagley; 
Tue Story Asour Pinc—West 
Woods Studios; Moot, OF 
New Inp1A, and Aprit AND HER 
Basy Lams—Atlantis Productions, 


Hollywood. 
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MAN OF ACTION (13/2 mins., color) is sponsored 

by the American Council to improve Our Neigh- 

borhoods (ACTION). Free loan from Association 
Films, N. Y. C. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


e How the Animals Discovered Christ- 
mas (134% mins., b&w, also color, is an 
animated fable of how the animals of Cozy 
Valley discover the Xmas spirit in helping 
the Bluebird with a broken wing. (Coronet 
Films, Chicago 1) . . . Chantons Noel, in 
French, in bright colored animation, illus- 
trates four Xmas carols, and an old Quebec 
custom. (10-mins., National Film Board of 
Canada, N. Y. C. 20) -. A Charles 
Dickens Christmas (22 mins., b&w, also 
color) is adapted from “The Pickwick 
Papers”, was produced in England for 
authenticity. (Encyclopaedia _ Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill.) . ..So also was 
The Night Before Christmas, based on 
the Clement Moore poem, and telling the 
story of how it was written. (EBFilms, 
Wilmette) . . Christmas Slippers (32 
mins., b&w) is from Brandon, N. Y. C. 
Miracle on 34th St., the Hollywood feature 
(1% hrs.) about a department store Santa 
Claus is available from Films Inc., Wilmette, 
Ill. . . .Christmas in Sweden (14 min., 
color) is a Films of the Nations’ (NYC) 
release . . . For additional suggestions, in- 
cluding religious, address Film News, 444 
Central Park W., N. Y. C. 25. 


BEHAVIOR 


e Who's Running Things?, Having 
Your Say, Getting What You’re After 
and The Public’s Business are additions 
to the National Film Board of Canada’s 
“What Do You Think” series, which drama- 
tizes ethical situations for teenagers and is 
available in the U. S. from McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films, N. Y. C. 


e What About Juvenile Delinquency 
presents the dilemna of a teen-ager who 
has been running with a gang, members of 
which beat up his father. (10 mins., b&w, 
from Young America Films Inc., N. Y. C.) 
e Step By Step (b&w, 20 mins., Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Chicago) traces ju- 
venile delinquency back to the mid-forties 
and its postwar problems, records the steps 
taken in an experimental area of New York. 
City. 


e Why Vandalism? explores the home life 
of three teenagers, follows them through a se- 
quence of events that leads to their wreck- 
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NEWS NOTES, FACTUALLY PRESENTED, ABOUT 

ALL KINDS OF FILMS OLD AND NEW ... 

COLLECTED INTO AREAS OF INTEREST, SUBJECT, 
AND POSSIBLE USE 


Fila 
Clips 


ing their classroom and inadvertently start- 
ing a fire. Before sentencing them, the judge 
summarizes the case and points out some of 
the ways for combating vandalism. (17 
mins., bkw, EB Films Inc., Wilmette, IIl.). 


e One Way Ticket to Hell, produced as 
a master’s thesis by a graduate student at 
UCLA, tells the story of a teenage girl who 
becomes a heroin addict. The film has the 
censorship approval of the N. Y. State Board 
of Education, and recommendations from 
other recognized authorities. (63 mins., Ex- 
hibitors Productions Inc., Univ. of Calif. at 
Los Angeles, Calif.). 


SOCIAL STUDIES, HISTORY 


e People, Products and Progress/1975 
(28 mins., color) predicts what life could be 
like in the next 25 years. Its startling fore- 
casts are based on calculated studies by lead- 
ing trade associations and business firms. 
(28 mins., color, Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A., Washington, D. C.). 


e Report on Puerto Rico, U. S. A. is now 
being distributed by the U. S. Information 
Service in 18 countries abroad, with multi- 
lingual commentary tracks. Domestic distri- 
bution is by Young America Films Inc., 
N. Y. C., for tv by Sterling Television Inc. 
N.Y... 


e Mahatma Gandhi (19 mins., b&w) tells 
India’s story in terms of the Mahatma’s spirit- 
ual and political leadership. (EB Films Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill.). . . . India’s History: Early 
Civilizations and India’s History: British 
Colony to Independence (each 10 mins., 
b&w, also color) trace Indias emergence 
historically. (Coronet Films, Chicago.) . 


e Introducing Turkey (45 mins.,), Istan- 
bul (25 mins.), Turkish Panorama (45 
mins.) and Education in Turkey (17 mins.) 
are being rented, through arrangéments with 
the Turkish Government, by Swank Motion 
Pictures Inc., St. Louis 5, Mo. Three are in 
color, one in b&w. 


e Call of the Islands and Island of Sark 
picture, in color, the picturesque but seldom 
photographed Channel Islands off the Coast 
of Brittany. (Hoffberg Productions Inc., 362 
W. 44th St., N. Y. 18). 


SAFE PASSAGE (20 mins., color) answers “he 

question why some ships collide even though 

radar-equipped. Free loan from Raytheon Mfg, 
Co. (electronics), Weltham, Mass. 


BIOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY 


e Plant Traps is the new title for Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Harlow’s prize-winning “Insect 
Catchers of the Bog Jungle” (11 mins., color, 
also b&w.) Distribution is through EB Films 
Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 


e Amoeba, Hydra, Development of the 
Chick, Story of the Bees, Life Cycle of a 
Fly and The Sea Urchin are some of the 
titles in the “Zoology Instructional Film 
Series” available from United World Films 
inc., N. 


MUSIC AND THE DANCE 


e The Tales of Hoffman, with Moira 
Shearer, Leonide Massine, Robert Helpmann, 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, may 
be rented from Audio Film Center, Chicago 
and/or San Francisco; also Cinema Guild, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (134 mins., color). 


e Opera School, the National Film Board 
of Canada’s account of how singers are 
trained at the Royal Conservatory of Music 
(Toronto) presents part of a full-dress per- 
formance, in English, of Mozart’s “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” (36 mins., bkw; from NFB 
of Canada, New York City 20) 


e-Calpyso Carnival, featuring the annual 
parade and street dancing in Trinidad, fea- 
tures Geoffrey Holder at the drums, who has 
since become successful on Broadway. Shan- 
go and Yanvallog, authentic West Indies 
voodoo dance rituals, are also available from 
Brandon Films, N.Y.C. All three are in color. 


e Triptych, a film adaptation of the solo 
dance “Three Characters for a Passion Play”, 
is danced by Welland Lathrop against music 
by Bela Bartok. (10 mins., color, Film Images, 
N.Y.C.) 


SPORTS 


e They Grow Up So Fast (25 mins., col- 
or) interprets physical education to the 
public, the educator and the parent. Ac- 
tion taken by the community gives its chil- 
dren opportunity to participate in a variety 
of physical activities. Sponsored by recognized 
organizations in the physical ed. field, the 
film is available from The Athletic Institute, 
(Chicago) and the American Assoc. for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreatior. 
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Sublic Gibraries 


Qhutting Films to 


Community Programs 


Some librarians do not recognize the po- 
tential impact of the 16mm film upon the 
educational and aesthetic development of 
the individual and group. Yet there are 
many examples of effective uses of films in 
libarary programs. 

Libraries in many areas are trying to im- 
prove the use of films in their communities. 
The LaCrosse workshop Programming with 
Films, planned with the help of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division, in- 
cluded a program for community groups; a 
clinic on audio-visual equipment; and film 
showings for program planners. 

In Springfield Mo., the County Library 
and the County Agent together worked out 
an attractive program aid suggesting books, 
periodicals, and audio-visual materials for 


JOURNEY INTO FRIENDSHIP—travel and Trinidad, 

human relations, young people—lends itself to 

library programming. (Simplex Time Recorder Co., 
Gardner, Mass.) 


a variety of subjects. This is being used by 
presidents and program chairmen of 53 clubs. 

In addition to inviting community repre- 
sentatives and library staff members to par- 
ticipate in evaluating films for purchase, the 
Films Department of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library (Baltimore) holds previews of newly 
acquired films of interest to program chair- 
men, followed by a discussion on how the 
films can be used. The Magic of Music Series, 
held in four of Enoch Pratt’s branch libraries, 
was co-sponsored by the Women’s Association 
of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 

During Brotherhood Week, the film CAN 
We ImMuNIzE AGAINST PREJUDICE was used 
at the Cincinnati Library as the basis of a 
panel discussion by a parent and the heads 
of four community agencies. The Kingsport, 
Tenn., Library cooperated with the Science 
Women’s Club in a program using the film 
MIGRATION. 

Many library film programs are worked 
cat with the help of community groups. An 
/ugusta, Ga., Branch librarian writes, “The 
/ugusta Music Club assumed responsibility 
fr programming and publicity when the 
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Library presented Music in the Garden. .” 

With the Michigan Society for Mental 
Health, the Detroit Public Library offered 
two film discussion programs in six branch 
libraries. One was a series of four meetings 
on Mental Illness is Treatable; the second, 
a series of five sessions Meeting the Stress 
of Everyday Life. 

Libraries of all sizes are on the alert to 
recognize ways in which they can assist 
groups in their communities. “My time is 
up next Monday, and I’m going to get out,” 
said the prisoner. “But if it is all right 
with the captain, I would like to come back 
for the discussion next week.” This from 
a member of a discussion series for prisoners 
originated by the Greensboro Public Library. 
Films were particularly useful since they 
helped to fill a gap for those who had difficul- 
ty in comprehending the readings. 


New York City runs a series of programs 
co-sponsored by neighborhood agencies in 
the 115th Street Branch for tenants in a new 
housing project. You and Your Community 
was the title of a film discussion series in 
the St. George (Staten Island) Branch. An 
open forum and final meeting was held “to 
focus thinking on highlights in discussions 
which followed film showings”. In its series 
of films on Canada, the Business Reference 
Branch (Brooklyn, N. Y.) has used one in- 
dustrial and one cultural film in each pro- 
gram. Between Two Worlds, its present se- 
ries on Africa and Asia, includes films show- 
ing development from primitive conditions 
to more modern ways of life. 

Libraries often link their film programs 
with events in the community as during the 
celebration of Historic Quincy Days, when 
the Quincy (Mass.) library succeeded in 
borrowing from the Ford Foundation four 
kinescopes of the TV Omnibus shows on the 
Adams Family. 


Films and Books 


A unique program of films and reading 
was developed by the Kansas City, Mo., 
Public Library and the Naturalization Coun- 
cil for members of an Americanization class 
of refugees. At each session a film was shown, 
related as nearly as possible with the reading. 


by MURIEL C. JAVELIN 


Consultant, ALA Library Community 
Project, ALA Headquarters, is on leave 
from her position of deputy supervisor, 
in charge of work with adults, Boston 
Public Library. Mrs. Javelin is Vice 
President and President-elect of the 
Adult Education Section of the ALA 
Public Libraries Division. 


That film programs actually do lead to the 
reading of books by children was demon- 
strated during the summer program of the 
San Marino (Calif.) Library when, for the 
first time, stories and book talks were related 
to films. The children read 45 percent more 
books than the previous year. 

The Pasadena (Calif.) Library, with the 


. cooperation of the Los Angeles County Mu- 


seum, has monthly showings of documentary 
or historical films. Books are reviewed at all 
meetings. The librarian writes: “In this case 
films may be looked upon as “bait” to bring 
in an audience that basically prefers films to 
reading”. 


Many Tie-Ins 

Four groups in Boonslick (Mo.) Regional 
Library, using public affairs and government 
pamphlets, articles from periodicals, and re- 


Films on government are particularly popular 
this year, such as the Constitution Series of 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films (N. Y. C.). 


prints of radio programs, held a discussion 
series about other lands. One group met in 
a community house that had formerly been 
a one-room rural school; another met in a 
school cafeteria. Each discussion was intro- 
duced by a film. 

At the Boston Public Library, five senior 
citizens, members of the Never Too Late 
group, previewed RETIRE TO LiFe in prepa- 
ration for their meeting and recognized that 
the problems and solutions suggested by the 
film had been over simplified. They worked 
out five role-playing skits, followed by buzz 
sessions, to discuss additional retirement 
problems and their possible solution. At 
another meeting the film Lire wiTH GRANDPA 
served as the focus for a panel discussion 
by high school students, moderated by their 
English teacher. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library 
showed the film THe Titan, with recordings 
by Italian and French musicians and a short 
talk about Renaissance art illustrated by 
framed reproductions of paintings. 

The Art and Music Department of the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURES 


Groups and trade unions frequently need 
and want to know more about parilamen- 
tary procedures. This film opens with a meet- 
ing which starts leaderless and in chaos. The 
reason for parliamentary procedure having 
been demonstrated, the narrator takes charge 
while a chairman and secretary are selected. 
The superior efficiency of the formal method 
is demonstrated as the successive steps 
in recognizing a-~- speaker, introducing a 
motion, then discussing and voting on it 
take place. Amendments and motions which 
“take precedence” are also demonstrated, 
though not too clearly. Continuity is provided 
by the explanatory comments of the nar- 
rator who is alternately a member of the 
group and interpreter to the audience. 

The major points of parliamentary pro- 
cedure are explained and will be of value 
in teaching adult’ groups, though a simplified 
pamphlet based on Robert’s “Rules of Order” 
would be a valuable supplement to this film. 
Its approach, incidentally, is as if it were 
designed more specifically for television than 
for non theatrical audiences.—MADELINE S. 
FRIEDLANDER 


22 mins., b &w. Produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada. For sales and rent 
from NFBC, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 


HOW TO MAKE A 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT 


High School teachers of arts and crafts 
will find the steps for linoleum block print- 
ing carefully graded and photographed. 
Particularly well considered are the many 
cautions necessary for personal safety, ac- 
ceptable techniques, proper work habits, and 
the care of tools. 

Innumerable examples of ways in which 
block prints may be used, and the good clear 
color of the frames, make this an excellent 
working film. More interest, however, could 
easily have been achieved by varying the 
position of the camera. When all shots are 
taken headon, viewing tends to become a 
little monotonous.—AvucusTA R. GOLDIN. 


13 mins., color, also b&w. by 

Ruby Niebaver. For sale and rent from 

Bailey Films Inc., 6509 Ave., 
|, Calif. TV 
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CHRISTMAS FOR THE BIRDS 


Pointing out in attractive pictures that 
many birds do not go south but stay on 
through the cold winter, this film tells 
youngsters how to recognize and feed various 
kinds. Some interesting observations are 
made meanwhile, such as the relationship 
between the bird’s beak and its food prefer- 
ences. Actually this is an interesting wild- 
life conservation picture and only incident- 
ally a Christmas subject. In its end sequence 
it encourages children to make bird res- 
taurants of their discarded Christmas trees. 
The project is not so possible for city as for 
suburban youngsters, but this does not de- 
tract from the film’s intrinsic values and 
overall appeal. 

14% mins., color. 

ducer-distributor, 

Conn. Inquire rental. For tv: 
Society, N.Y.C. 


THIRD AVENUE EL 


A victim of progress, New York’s pictur- 
esque Third Ave. Elevated Railway is no 
more, but its unique flavor lingers nostal- 
gically in this unusual film study, winner in 
the Avant Garde and Experimental category 
of this year’s Golden Reel award. A labor 
of love, its creators worked for three years on 
it whenever they had a chance. Despite 
its perceptive artistry, however, it might run 
the risk of limited life because of the par- 
ticularity of its subject, were it not for the 
device of the coin on the floor of the rail- 
way car. This not only gives continuity to 
the whole, but makes the film an excellent 
one for stimulating creative writing and 
thinking in classes on levels from junior high 
school. Haydn’s music played on the harpsi- 
chord enhances and interprets the pictorial 
presentation most effectively. In its finale 
particularly, the film is visual poetry. The 
whole is true film art. —ROHAMA LEE 


11 _ mins. Produced by Carson Davidson and 
Helena Sands. Distributor, 16mm and 35mm: 


United Motion Picture Organization Inc., 130 
E. 58th St., N.Y. 22. 


Carson Davidson and Helena Sands, producers 
of the film study which preserves an era in 
New York’s history, take a last lingering look at 
the Third Avenue El before its demolition. 


ON THE 
TWELFTH DAY 


For those so minded it would be a fas- 
cinating research project to trace ON THE 
TwetrtH Day back to the original 17th cen- 
tury French chanson or even the English 
“round” from which it derives. Obviously, 
however, the intention of the several artists 
who expressed themselves in making this film 
was not to translate an old Yule song into 
motion pictures, but to build a fantasy 
around it. The versatile Wendy Toye, Brit- 
ish ballet choreographer, devised and direc- 
ted it, on the basis of an original idea by 
Christopher Wanklyn. She is also the long- 
suffering Girl whose Truelove—played by a 
Chaplinesque David O’Brien—overwhelms 
her with zaney presents, including always 
the traditional “partridge in a pear tree.” 
On the 12th day of Christmas, when she is 
crowded out of her house and into near in- 
sanity, Truelove rescues her from both ex- 
tremities and carries her off into ethereal 
bliss in a basket balloon. 

For much of its unique charm the film is 
indebted to British artist Ronald Searle, de- 
signer of its amazing sets and costumes. Ar- 
tistically this film deserves study for its sub- 
tly beautiful blending of Victorian English 
and old French decor, color and characteriza- 
tion. Musically there is an excellent score 
and orchestra conducted by Muir Matheson. 
For audiences of all types there is gaiety, 
whimsy, a dash of slapstick. Honored at the 
Venice and Edinburgh festivals, ON THE 
TWELFTH Day was a Royal Command Film 
Performance, ran for 12 weeks in a New York 
theater, and was nominated for a 1956 Hol- 
lywood Academy award. It’s a Christmas 
treat and good all year round, for big and 
little people of all ages. —ROHAMA LEE 

22 mins., Eastman Color. A George K. Arthur 

production, distributed in 16mm by Branden 

Films Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. Rental 
$17.50, sale $225. 
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A JOURNEY 
INTO FRIENDSHIP 


This is the record of a ‘sales convention 
that journeyed by chartered liner to Trini- 
dad early this year. It is one of the best 
business films of the season. But all types of 
audience will enjoy it for its zest. Schools 
will welcome it for its application possibili- 
ties. The Simplex company took the 86- 
member high school band along, together 
with 12 student winners of the New England 
District Rotary essay contest, school officials 
and teachers. For “cooperating in projects 
designed to promote mutual understanding 
between the people of the U.S. and the 
people of other countries” the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency presented the company with 
a Certificate of Merit. The Agency has ar- 
ranged to show the film abroad.. We under- 
stand too that Gardnerians and Trinidad- 
ians continue to correspond. A natural for 
social geography and human relations stu- 
dies, A Journey INTO FRIENDSHIP is also ex- 
cellent for vocational discussion of Ameri- 
can business. 


The camera crew that went along too re- 
corded school and convention sessions held 
on board, band and marching practice. 
Trinidad at Carnival time—a continuous pa- 
rade of gaiety, color and costumes—serves also 
to show the cementing of friendships between 
the young people of Gardner, U.S.A. and of 
Trinidad, the British West Indies. The 
Native music, dance and Calypso singing 
throughout are not the least of the film’s 
values. Productionwise, and despite variable 
photographic quality (to be expected un- 
der such diverse conditions and circumstan- 
ces as had to be met), this film is an ex- 
ceedingly good job, rich in exciting shots that 
Temain in the memory. —ROHAMA LEE 

27 mins. color. (Also original version, 41 

mins.). Produced by Bay State Film Productions 

Inc., Springfield, Mass. for Simplex Time 

Recorder Co. Distributed by Simplex, Gardnér, 
Mass. 
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THE STORY OF TED HUGHES 


In Australia any person permanently in- 
capacitated to the extent of 85-per-cent, 16 
years old or over and resident in the coun- 
try for at least five years, may receive a 
weekly pension. This film was made to explain 
to the Australian people the what and why 
of the part of their tax dollar that is going 
into rehabilitation; and also to make known 
to affected persons and their relatives what 
services are available. 

The presentation is built around one young 
man, Ted Hughes, whose makeshift peg leg, 
result of a childhood accident, is crippling 
his life as well as his body. One day Ted is 
visited by a government rehabilitation work- 
er. She persuades him to come with her toone 
of the government’s numerous and attractive- 
ly housed rehabilitation centers. Here his 
life begins anew. Fitted with a proper arti- 
ficial leg and trained to get about almost 
normally, he becomes a self-confident and 
self-supporting member of the community. 
Other people’s stories are also told mean- 
while, and a message of hope for the crippled 
—“It’s ability, not disability, that counts’”— 
is believably delivered. The Australian at- 
mosphere is incidental to the inspirational 
qualities of the film, but is of special 
interest as backdrop. It makes also for a 
kind of visual report of professional therapy 
and social work “down under.” From the 
public point of view. Ted’s story is full of 
useful information. It moves easily from 
point to point, and is well acted. The digni- 
fied but feeling reserve of the young man 
who plays Ted is appealing. The Australian 
commentary and dialogue are not too easy 
for the American ear, but are less difficult 
than usual to follow. —RouAMA LEE 

24 mins., b&w. Produced by Australia’s Dept. 
of the interior, Film Division, for the Dept. 
of Social Services. For rent 8, pene $60 


from the Australian News 
Bureau, 636-5th Ave., 


The Australian Government motion picture unit 

at work on the scene in which Ted Hughes, his 

mother and brother discuss the letter suggesting 
Ted come to the rehabilitation center. 


PRODUCTION 5118 


This unconventional film is about com- 
municating with others so they get your 
true meaning and can voluntarily cooperate. 
When Mr. Baxter, a corporation president, 
is put on trial “for failing to give signals 
properly,” the “condensation” given him for 
achieving this end is “do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.”Under the 
circumstances this might have been more 
appropriate as “say and explain things to 
others as you would have others say and ex- 
plain them to you.” Be that as it may, and 
even if you agree with the artist in the film 
who says he “has never seen such a mixed 
up picture,” Propuction 5118 is provocative 
and creates discussion. What’s more, it is not 
so confusing if you know before it starts that 
it is a film within a film. Further, it is this 
year’s Economics and Business Golden Reel 
winner. It also topped the Employee and In- 
dustrial Relations class at the Cleveland 
Film Festival. Further, it is a representation _ 
for film study classes of how a motion picture 
is made. —ROHAMA LEE 


ing Picture aie Rockefeller Plaza, 


YOUR TABLE MANNERS 


Jane and Jimmy find they have no fun 
with their father because they see him only 
at dinner and it is usually not a happy oc- 
casion, for reasons the film makes clear. 
They decide to make mealtime a good time 
and draw up a list of things to do to make it 
enjoyable. This includes coming to the 
table without delay when called, helping to 
bring food from the kitchen, washing up - 
properly, and other usual courtesies known 
as table manners. 

“We often know what to do, but remem- 
bering is the hardest part,” Mother tells 
them. “First we must know whiat to do, then 
we must practise it—in the restaurant, the 
school cafeteria, and at home.” 

Like all children, Jane and Jimmy like 
rules, provided they have a hand in devising 
them. Daddy’s recognition of their efforts 
is their reward. —AucusTA R. GOLDIN 

b&w Produced and 
by Young America 


and distributed 
Films Inc., 18 E. 41st 
St., N.Y.C. 17 
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A Timely New Filmstrip Series: 


Every church administrator, whether 
pastor or general superintendent, is faced 
with the task of recruiting and training 
leaders, then seeing to it that these lead- 
ers continue happily and effectively at 
work. This filmstrip kit will be a great 
help. It will serve as an inspiration to the 
harried church school superintendent who 
needs something specific to present to his 
teachers when. they gather together. It 
will provide more than an inspiration 
as to ways of getting things done. 

The integrated set consists of three 
black-and-white filmstrips. Two of these 
—A Mrrror To MyseLtF and TOGETHER 
We Grow—come with sound on 33 1/3 
rpm microgroove records. PLAN—FoR 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION is a silent filmstrip 
with a reading script which provides for 
the use by the various denominations of 
their own terminology. All the strips are 
accompanied by two copies of a com- 
bination user’s guide and projectionist’s 

‘script. The three may be purchased as a 
set, or individually. 

The project having been made possible 
by 18 cooperating denominations, the ap- 
proach is interdenominational. Organiza- 
tion was effected through the Department 
of Administration and Leadership, Di- 
vision of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Production 
was through the Council’s Broadcasting 
and Film Commission. 


> 


A MIRROR TO MYSELF is in animation. 
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THE CHURCH SCHOOL ADMINSTRATION A-V KIT 


Religious of’ 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER, minister, The Emmanuel 


Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. . . 
Visual Committee of the Protestant Council . . . 


member, the Audio- 


with the New York City group of a-v materials for the Visual 


A Mirror to Myself 


Done in spritely animation art, this is 
on Supervision. It shows how a teacher 
of intermediates, faced with a sense of 
inadequacy, finds help from her super- 
intendent, also from her friend who is 
a teacher, and becomes more secure, thus 
more effective in her work. Supervision 
is not the difficult thing she had thought. 
With this growing sense of security she 
becomes a tower of strength in the local 
church school. 


With 33-1/3 rpm record, $10.00 
(plus postage) 


Together We Grow 


This deals with the workers’ conference 
and shows how the problem was solved 
in one church where the monthly workers’ 
conference was made up of a small hand- 
ful of the faithful. By discovering new 
areas of interest and making the confer- 
ence meet vital needs, the whole church 
program was revitalized. A particularly 
appealing thing about this filmstrip is 
that it deals with a situation that exists 
and is duplicated, unfortunately, in 
churches across the land. The background 
used for this subject was the Roslyn Meth- 
odist Church in Roslyn Heights, Long 
Island. 


With 33-1/3 rom record, $10.00 
(plus postage) 


Educational Fellowship, National Council of Churches .. . 


Plan for Christian Education 


The part in the total program, of the 
church that is played by the Board of 
Christian Education is the topic here. The 
people of this church gather together 
and work out twelve duties to be per- 
formed by such Board. The keynote is 
one job at a time, and each job step by 
step. 

The first section deals with a church 
in California where curriculum materials 
are worked out. The second section is 
located in a New York City church, con- 
cerned with serving the many kinds of 
people in its neighborhood. The third 
is concerned with a balanced program 
through the annual planning retreat. 

Silent, with reading script. Price $4, plus 
postage . . . For the complete set, $21.00, 
from the Broadcasting & Film Commission, 


Natl. Council of the Churches of Christ, 
220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN ART 


Reaiigious art representative of seven 
centuries is used with superb skill in this 
film to tell the story of the annunciation, 
the birth of Christ, his ministry, his death 
and resurrection. A sense of immediacy is 
given by use of a candle burning down, 
and the sand running out of an hout 
glass. There is a brief introduction about 
the four Gospels, the recording of Jesus’ 
story by this method, and the place of art 
in religious life. The commentary—for 
the most part in the words of the ke 
vised Standard Version of the scriptures— 


(Continued on page 29) 
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By ROBERT DISRAELI, 
Jewish Committee . . 
picture producer . 


director, 


RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE 
A 20th-Century Prophet 


T his is the biography of an American 
rabbi who fought for social justice here 
and abread, not only for the Jew but for 
all. From his first pulpit, in New York 
City, he began his denunciation of labor 
conditions at the time (1895). From his 
second, in Portland, Oregon, he decried 
the exploitation of children in the nearby 
canneries, and wrote his famous “Open 
Letter on Freedom of the Pulpit”, for all 
religions. In 1906 he founded the still 
extant Free Synagogue, which focussed 
the worldwide activities of his lifetime. 
‘The drawings in this filmstrip are very 
colorful and imaginative, its narration 
guide well written. The narration is also 
available on a 12’ long-play record. 
43 frames, color. Produced and distributed 
by the Commission on Jewish Education, 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
838 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 21 


DAVID AND GOLIATH 


In their freedom from being earth- 
bound, puppetry and cartoon animation 
are superb arts. This is their charm and 
superiority over other visual arts. But 
when, as here, they attempt to depict the 
literal in story and the real in movement, 
they become unnatural. It is debatable 
whether marionettes and puppets should 
be used to depict the stories from the 
Scriotures, on the screen. Marionette 
mo ements, charming on the stage, are 
du:my and distracting on film because 


FA LL, 1956 


Film Division, 
. veteran still photographer and motion 
. . Official 1956 editor-collater for FILM 
NEWS exclusively, of the interfaith film and filmstrip evalua- 
tions of the National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials 


IuterfoitG 


American 


their limitations in imitating real move- 
ments are magnified. 

It is sometimes contended that, because 
children like puppets, any story depicted 
by them should be more attractive for 
the child audience. Is it not possible, 
however, that children are attracted pri- 
marily by the particularistic movements 
of the puppets, which are impossible to 
the child and which are part of his need 
and desire for fantasy? 

12 mins., b&w., with narrative record. 

Produced by Lou Averbach (Pittsburgh, 

Pa.). Distributed by Sterling Films and 

Television Co. Inc., 205 East 43rd St., 
New York City 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


I n well drawn color pictures this film- 
strip covers the story of the great scien- 
tist who fathered the atomic age, from his 
childhood to his death on April 1955, a 
month after his 76th birthday. Here is 
Einstein the scientist, humanitarian, 
sailor, violinist, husband, father and 
friend of children, presented in terms 
which should appeal to the junior high 
school level, as well as to more adult 
audiences. Here also is reference to his 
Last Testament, pleading with govern- 
ments not to use war to settle disputes 
and with scientists everywhere to make 
the peoples of the world aware of the 
power of the atomic bomb to end man- 
kind. And here is a quiet explanation 
of the “relativity” theory that makes its 
basic principle clear. The composition 


of the drawings and the conversational- 
type narrative are good, and help make 
the many important points of informa- 
tion this filmstrip contains for social 
studies purposes as well as science classes 
and groups. 

46 frames, color. Produced and distri- 

buted by the Jewish Education Committee 

of New York, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19 


THE STORY OF RUTH 


Y ear by year the color filmstrips of 
this producer become more pleasing to 
the eye. In this one some of the pictures 
resemble ancient and glowing tapestries. 
The story is told in straightforward 
terms without too much simplification. 
A well written narration moves the story 

along smoothly. 
33 frames, color. Produced and distributed 


by Alexark and Norsim Inc., 156 N. Ar- 
den Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


AND THEY MET IN GALILEE 


Mg his charming travelogue on Israel is 
held together by a light romance about 
a young American searching for his 
sweetheart, an Israeli dancer. His search 
takes him to many places. During it we . 
see the life and work of this new nation, 
also its magnificent churches, mosques 
and other architectural wonders, includ- 
ing the ruins of Roman cities and 
temples. Warm and very informative, this 
picture should be a pleasurable exper- 
ience for women’s clubs and other adult 
gatherings, to which its present distribu- 
tion is limited. 

28 mins., color. Produced by the Israel 

Government Travel Office. Available 


from Tribune Films Inc., 141 E. 44th 
St., N. Y. C. 
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EASIER AND BETTER 


There is a familiar old saying to the effect 
that the more you do something, the easier 
it becomes and the better you do it. This 
seems to us good advice for those who con- 
template using the filmstrip. There is no set 
recipe or formula which guarnatees a spe- 
cific result from the use of this medium. But 
we have observed that those who use film- 
strips find soon how flexible and adaptable 
they are to many situations. You can “talk 
to” a filmstrip or use it to provoke discus- 
sion. You can move it along frame by frame, 
letting it “speak” for itself; or you can stop 
it to talk about a particular frame for as 
long as you wish. 


This type of material is extremely valu- 
able because it leaves you in command of 
the lesson. If speed is desirable, then you 
can move along rapidly; or if a more leisure- 
ly tempo, you can slow down to fit the needs 
of any group. Instruction thus becomes a 
process of meeting the immediate needs of 
the class, or the group, at the point where 
it is at a given moment, and of adapting and 
fitting explanations and discussions to the 
specific problem. This flexibility is of tre- 
mendous advantage to the teacher or group 
leader. It is also an advantage for those who 
are in the group, for they can have what time 
they need to view the material being pre- 
sented, can digest it at a rate adapted to 
their own needs, and are thus more likely to 
learn something of lasting value from this 
experience. 


Arts and Crafts 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Wilmette, 
Ill.) has a good series with much to offer in 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. The ability to work 
oneself in arts and crafts is strengthened by 
having a knowledge of what craftsmen 
through the ages have accomplished. This 
series of five strips, in color, presents ex- 
amples of craftsmanship under the follow- 
ing headings: TEXTILE ART; METAL- 
WORK, GLASS AND MOSAIC ART; 
IVORY CARVING; and CERAMIC ART. It 
is planned, and well organized, for high 
school, college and adult use. Examples are 
shown of the work of master craftsmen, then 
explanations are given of techniques and 
steps to follow for the specific craft dealt with 
in the particular strip. The presentations are 
very complete. 


Young America Films Inc. (New York 
City 17) — There is a greater interest than 
ever before in learning how to do things 
with ones hands. The six-strip series in color 
JEWELRY AND SILVERSMITHING pro- 
vides help with basic techniques in jewelry 
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making. What constitutes good design, tools 
and techniques, soldering, finishing, sand- 
casting and enameling are all shown. Steps 
in the work process are clearly illustrated, 
explanations are easy to understand, and 
the approach is a practical one for junior 
and senior high schools as well as adult 
groups. The series is particularly recom- 
mended for vocational schools, and for arts 
and crafts classes. 


Holidays 


Society for Visual Education Inc. (Chicago, 
Ill.)—With the season of holidays once more 
with us, it is interesting to note the treat- 
ment accorded holiday legends and tradi- 
tions in filmstrips. INDIANS FOR THANKS- 
GIVING is a delightful story in color of 
two little Pilgrim girls in 1631 New England. 
Their kindness to an Indian lad cements 
good relations with the tribe's elders. Pil- 
grims and Indians join in a Thanksgiving 
dinner. An accompanying record is narrated 
by a well-known director of children’s tele- 
vision programs. The combination of pictures 
and story is a good one for classroom use 
as well as church or community groups. 


CHRISTMAS AROUND THE WORLD 
also combines picture and record to give some 
idea of how this holiday is celebrated in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Spain, Italy, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Syria, India, Australia, Brazil, Mexico, and the 
U.S. Typical home festivities are shown, ac- 
centing the children of these many lands 
dancing, singing, and participating in church 
and group ceremonies. The music and narra- 
tion of the accompanying record are good. 
The unit can be well recommended for in 
and out of school use. 


History and Government 


McGraw-Hill Text-Films (New York City) 
offers a series of ten strips organized into 
two sets of five each, dealing with THE 
FEDERAL SYSTEM, CONGRESS, THE 


MAJORITY BY PARTY X PRESIDENT | 


the 


by DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Department of Commun'ca- 
tions, New York University 


CONSTITUTION, THE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, and THE FEDERAL COURT 
SYSTEM. The over-all title of the series, i.e, 
THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, indi- 
cates subject content, which is of basic in- 
terest to students of American history and 


government, in school and out. Although the 
strips are closely correlated with the Fergus 
and McHenry texts on American government, 
they can be used with any basic text; and, 
inasmuch as the subject is integral to any 
standard curriculum, this series should be 
useful for a long time to come. 


The New York Times (Education Office, 
New York City) continues, with its month- 
ly releases devoted to issues of public im- 
portance, to provide teachers with material 
not otherwise readily available. This strip 
of the 1956 series impressed us as having 
particular interest: 


PILLARS OF AMERICAN STRENGTH 
view” of the growth and development of 
resources and institutions which have played 
a particular part in making the US. a strong 
democracy. Among these are The Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights, public education, 
the Supreme Court, economic planning, in- 
dustrial genius. This is a good core around 
which to plan a social studies unit of work. 


U.S. National Commission for Unesco (816- 
2ist St., N.W. Washington, D.C.) — WE'RE 
ALL IN THE SAME BOAT shows what is 
being done at the Unesco Fundamental Edu- 
cation Center at Patzcuaro, Mexico. It also 
follows a team of Unesco workers on Juan- 
itzio island, center for the Tarascan Indians 
who have fished this lake for centuries apd 
are struggling to ward off poverty, hunger 
and disease today. Something of how the 
people live, their craftwork, and some of 
their problems are glimpsed. What Unesco is 
doing to sponsor better housing, sanitation, 
education, recreation, etc., is shown. The 
story is an interesting one of a living experi- 
ment with meaning for all who hope to see 
the barriers of ignorance levelled and better 
conditions prevail. 


CREDO 


. . . Good filmstrips are excellent teach- 
ing aids. 


. . . Filmstrips are only good as teacing 
aids if the component frames or 
pictures are good in terms of com- 
position and photography. 


. . « Title explanations, if included on the 
pictures, must be short and in clear, 
readable type. 
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by CHARLOTTE B. POLISHUK 


A-V Coordinator, P.S. 42, Brooklyn, New York... 

An M.A. in Communications (N. Y. Univ.), Mrs. 

Polishuk writes for and about educational films 
and filmstrips, is working on her doctorate. 


Nine sets (54 titles) are now available 
from DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Ill., in 
its program of strips with accompanying 
records. Seven were reviewed in previous 
issues of FILM NEWS— 


“Biology - I” 

This set deals with its subject under the 
separate headings of DiGEsTION; RESPIRATION 
AND BLoop CIRCULATION; Foop AND HEALTH; 
CARBOHYDRATES; FATS AND PROTEINS; VITA- 
MINS AND MINERALS. Its presentation is en- 
tiched by an unusually fine narrative voice. 
A teacher in our school who is an expert in 
science, guided our viewing of this material. 
His enthusiasm for it was great. In his opin- 
ion, the visual presentation should be made 
available to teachers even as low as the 4th 
grade but to do so, more definition of terms 
would be needed. He was unreservedly pre- 
pared to rate this material as of inestimable 
value for the 6th grade, for Junior High, 
possibly even for Senior High School. 


BIOLOGY | consists of six strips. 


DicEstion outlines, by narration and in 
diagram, the basic framework of the body, 
then asks the pupil viewers to bend their 
arms, place hands on shins, etc. This makes 
them attentive, and facilitates assimilation of 
the information being conveyed. Further, the 
presentation is developmental, in that it 
traces the process of what happens in diges- 
tion, with arrows indicating the directions of 
the processes. We went through this strip 
once with a fairly slow 6th grade, but one 
which had been studying the digestive proc- 
ess so that the terminology was reasonably 
familiar. In accordance with the suggestions 
in the record we reviewed at the end and 
found unexpectedly excellent results when 
we checked on the knowledge that had been 
mastered. We suggest, however, that the 
teras “auricle and ventricle” could have 
bec: used. in RESPIRATION AND BLoop 


FALL, 1956 


CULATION, since these terms are not more 
difficult than any of the others encompassed 
in this strip. 

CARBOHYDRATES employs the review device 
of sending pupils to the chalkboard, which 
provides opportunity for presenting informa- 
tion mastered, to the rest of the group. Again 
we were impressed by the interest shown in 
this material by a slow 6th grade. It goes 
without saying that a group of pupils with a 
wider experiential basis and a greater po- 
tential will absorb even more. 

FATs AND PROTEINS should be welcomed by 
teachers in Junior and Senior High who 
are struggling in the science area, not only to 
present information but to make it vital to 
pupils and directly related to themselves. 
The spheres and drops in this strip provide 
intelligent distinguishing characteristics, and 
closely resemble the kinds of animation tech- 
niques to which young people have become 
accustomed in other mass viewing expe- 
riences. They are prepared to watch such 
presentations attentively, and are receptive to 
factual material so conveyed. There are also 
numerous other interest-retaining devices in 
this strip. Additionally, the relationship to 
house building is extremely meaningful, and 
the narration is extremely intelligible even 
when we stopped the manually operated ma- 
chine for discussion. 

We also liked the fact that there is a 
wealth of opportunity here to correlate with 
charts and resource materials available to 
the average classroom teacher from many free 
sources but which in themselves are not 
teaching tools. Colorful food posters, dairy 
charts, etc., can be used to follow up the 
filmstrip presentation for even more effective 
utilization. 


“Geography - II” 

The six strips in this set are SWITZERLAND: 
TESSIN, AND SWITZERLAND: BERNESE OBERLAND; 
EUROPEAN RUSSIA: MURMANSK TO LENINGRAD 
AND EUROPEAN RussIA: Moscow TO THE CAU- 
casus; THE UKRAINE: AGRICULTURE AND THE 
UKRAINE: INDUSTRY. 

We liked the way the number of each 
frame in this set is clearly called by the com- 
mentator. This is of great assistance to the 
teacher using a manually operated projector. 
The followup suggestions are helpful too, 
though these are expressed somewhat dog- 
matically in several instances, notably in the 
presentation on the Ukraine. It seemed to 


CURRENT RELEASES: 


Stories for Young Ears |, ll 
Geography |, ll 

life in the Middle Ages ‘ 
Measuring Time and Things 

Biology | 

Area and Volume 

People Around the World | 


us also, that this set is eminently well suited 
to the High School, but that in the 6th- 
grade—or even in some slower Junior High 
classes—such terms as “phosphate,” “hydro- 
electric,” “tundra,” etc. would need to be 
presented in advance of the viewing and 
listening experience. 

The voice of the commentator has excellent 
quality, but lacks the warmth and color 
essential for holding the interest of pupil 
viewers. A little humor in the script or the 
tone of delivery would have relieved these 
strips of some of their “travelogue’ aspect. 
On the visual side, it is too bad more ma- 
terial is not included that involves children. 
The photos of Swiss boys and girls skiing to 
school are examples of what we have in 
mind. This set does provide material that 
fills an urgent need, however, particularly 
in respect to Russia and The Ukraine. 


“European Russia” (2 strips) 
“The Ukraine” (2 strips) 


Care has been taken to intelligently pre- 
sent the people of these countries, and to in- 
clude modern cars, up-to-date factories etc., 
as well as to show that, in some rural areas, 
oxen are still being used as beasts of burden. 
The vastness of Russia is emphasized by 
travel into climates of tremendous extremes, 
represented by pictures of frozen ports, as 


well as of camels for desert transport. The 
inclusion of vacation resort scenes offsets 
preconceived stereotypes of the Russians as 


constantly grim-faced, 
gracious. 

A high point in this series is the extremely 
legible chart in the second filmstrip on The 
Ukraine. It is both helpful and interesting 
and provides splendid correlation with 
mathematics, as pupil viewers achieved a 
vivid interpretation of percentages in the 
production of wheat, sugar, etc. 


“Switzerland” (2 strips) 


In the strips about this country, the maps 
again are outstanding. The pictures on The 
Tessin area are a real stimulus to pupil re- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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FOR THE FORWARD LOOK e« e « 


. . . in Children’s films: 

CHIPMUNK AND HIS BIRD FRIENDS 

Delightful primary film about forest animals, 
bird life; bird calls, rhymes add to children’s 
appreciation. 
SEVEN LITTLE DUCKS 

Small girl learns thoughtfulness, responsibility, 
helpfulness, willingness to share as she cares for 
family of ducks. 


Rental Purchase 
B/W $2.50 .00 
Color $5.00 $100.00 
Write for prints 
and free Catalog. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


A Unique and Engrossing Film 
color lithography 


1956 Golden Reel Winner 


Write: 
Educational Film Production 
University of Mississippi 


STUDENT 
PARTICIPATION 
FILMS 


GEOGRAPHY Vv) 


(Mexican) 
| 
| 


SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


The Middle East: Land & People 
The Middle East: Industries 
Mexico: Land & People 
Mexico: Industries 

The West Indies: Land & People 
= | The West Indies: Industries 


I am interested in knowing more 


about the Du Kane Student Partici- 
pation Films. 


DU KANE CORPORATIO 
ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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Techwical awd Trade Talk 


Working wit 


THE WISE PRODUCER KNOWS THAT CONTROL IS THE KEY TO RESULTS AND 
GIVES THE FILM LABORATORY A CHANCE TO DO ITS BEST FOR HIM BY UNDER- 


STANDING THE WAY IT WORKS. 


Choosing the Correct Lab 


_ ee the millions of feet that pass 
through their facilities, the laboratories 
have maintained a good record of efficiency. 
Their percentage of failure has been small, 
or a good many motion picture producers 
would have been out of business long ago. 

This is not to say that there have not 
been difficulties with the laboratories, per- 
haps even catastrophes. As in other aspects 
of film production, unfortunate mistakes do 
occur. But these are being reduced steadily 
by the concerted efforts of the labs. On the 
other hand, there are times when the labs are 
blamed for things beyond their control or 
outside their jurisdiction altogether. 

It has never been established, for example, 
that out-of-focus negative has ever been 
cause by laboratory developing machinery; 
nor can lab techniques be held responsible 
for that “mysterious” hair that the camera- 
man insists was “positively not there before 
the film was sent to the lab”, but which has 
appeared in the developing. In a specific in- 
stance recently brought to the attention of 
this writer, a lab was even blamed for the 
necessity of re-shooting a tv commercial, not 
acceptable to the client. Upon investigation 
the seat of the trouble was found to be in 
the badly written script, not in the lab. 

Conversely, many a. production has been 
saved by the laboratory, particularly when 
it has had to be shot beyond proper control, 
under trying conditions of time and weather, 
or with inadequate equipment. 

Occasionally, however, there are jobs so 
difficult or complicated that it is beyond 
the capability of the average lab to handle 
them to the complete satisfaction of the pro- 
ducer. The dilemma of a New York film 
maker charged with a difficult industrial 
subject provides a case history and points to 
the necessity for placing the work with the 
correct lab. 

Shot in 16mm color, this film was photo- 
graphed newsreel-style over a period of 
several days in which radically varying 
weather conditions were encountered. Accord- 
ing to the script, however, it was mandatory 
that the exterior scenes not only match in 
density, but in approximate over-all color 
cast. As if this were not difficult enough, the 
situation was further complicated by the mix- 
ing of Commercial Kodachrome with Type-A 
Kodachrome. 

The negative was sent for printing to a 
laboratory with modern facilities, and it was 


taken for granted that this lab could do a 
good job. But the quality of the answer 
print was very poor. The lab was then re- 
quested not only to time the density better, 
but to use filters scene by scene to correct 
the color. At this point the laboratory admit- 
ted to the client that its timing machinery 
for 16mm color could not be adjusted for 
the use of filters on a scene-by-scene basis. 
The film had to be taken from this labora- 
tory and placed with one equipped with the 
proper timing machinery. The director of 
photography for the film worked in this 
laboratory along with the timer in selecting 
the proper filters, and the results were com- 
pletely satisfactory to the producer and 
client alike. But much time and grief could 
have been saved if the equipment of the 
first laboratory had been investigated when 
the job was first placed there. 


It must be the producer’s responsibility to 
know the lab with which he chooses to work 
and, if it is new to him, he should inspect 
its facilities. 


ES 


The Negative Coding Room of Consolidated Film 
Industries’ new lab in New York includes a 
negative coding machine, mat-making machine, 
sensitometer, electronic color also black-and-white 
densitometer, and a Cinex scene tester. 


The Human Element 


Sometimes, even when the lab has the 
correct equipment, allowance must be made 
for the. margin of human error and the 
element of human failure. The producer 
and cameraman who know the kind of work 
the lab is capable of doing, are well within 
their rights in rejecting what falls short of 
best possible results. 


In a certain recent production a difficult 
black-and-white shot involved the interior 
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by LEROY SYLVERST, Director of Cinematography, Lance Studios, New York City 


of a sedan which, with four occupants, had 
to be photographed while proceeding along 
a highway at 40 m.p.h. The time was noon, 
and a brilliant sun gave an exterior exposure 
of f-82. The interior of the car gave a read- 
ing of only f-11, even with powerful portable 
lights and, as the action was concentrated on 
the four occupants of the sedan, there was 
a bit of a problem. To help compensate for 
the extreme variations of exposure, the 
cameraman selected a route shadowed by 
trees. The camera was secured onto the 
bumper of the sedan, and the lens diaphragm 
was locked on f-11. This was done in full 
knowledge that the correct density of the 
negative would be in the interior, not the 
exterior, of the car. 


When the film was sent to the laboratory, 
instructions were given to the timer to print 
for the interior of the sedan. The first two 
attempts at answer prints were unsatis- 
factory because the timer kept aiming for 
an average balanced print. This could not be 
achieved because of the unequal difference 
of density between the interior and exterior 
of the car. A balanced print would bring 
down the exterior exposure but would make 
the car interior too dark. The timer had to 
go back to the original camera report sheet, 
and time for the interior of the car. This 
turned out very well; and one lab timer, 
at least, learned that what may appear to be 
wrong, actually is right. The lab on its part 
must allow itself to be guided by the film 
maker, via his written instructions, or even 
personally where his working together with 
the timer will give better results. 


Technique to the Rescue 


When producers and labs work well to- 
gether, not only does film quality.greatly im- 
prove but footage frequently can be salvaged 
that normally might have to be re-shot. 


Badly under-exposed or over-exposed films 
have been nursed along by a competent lab, 
and made useable Optical techniques have 
come to the rescue when faults are present 
on a negative that should not be there. Im- 
proper framing, minute hairs, and even more 
drastic accidents can sometimes be compen- 
sated for, and investments salvaged. Ad- 
mit‘edly or otherwise, many a producer owes 
a cebt to some laboratory. Where the pro- 
duc:r cooperates intelligently and correctly 
wit’. the lab, the results are usually satis- 
fac: ry, even gratifying. 
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Solution temperatures are electrically and auto- 

matically controlled in the Developing Room. 

Machines can be converted in 15 minutes, to 

meet peak loads in either 16mm or 35mm nega- 

tive or positive. Developing speeds are 200 feet 

per minute for positive and 100 per minute for 
negative. 


Working Well Together 


To accomplish this result, the following 
steps should be taken by the producer in do- 
ing business with the lab: 


1. Establish contact with the production 
head of the laboratory in person. 


” 2. Check the lab’s production schedules 
and inspect its facilities. 

3. Find out what the lab excels in and 
what its limitations are—from the point of 
view of your own requirements. 


4. Make sure that film tests are sent along 
to the lab, well in advance of any shooting 
schedule. 


5. Make sure that end tests are included 
at the completion of shooting: 10-15 feet are 
usually ample for the lab to develop. 


6. Allow sufficient time for processing. 


7. Work closely with the timers and pro- 
duction people to secure the best possible 
release prints. 


8. Do not discard pertinent but defective 
footage until every effort has been made to 
correct its defects. (Most times it is cheaper 
to exhaust the possibilities of improving it 
than it is to re-shoot). 

9. Be careful about placing blame for 
errors. Analyze an error carefully, so that it 
may be most economically corrected. 

10. Be explicit with the lab about what you 
want; be firm in making sure you get it; 
under all circumstances, be fair. 
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at COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


educational films 

pamphlets, posters 
recordings 
FREE catalogs 


ENTER FOR MASS COMMUNICATION 
F LUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1125 AMSTERDAM AVE. « NEW YORK 25 


NEW CONTEMPORARY FILMS... 


Lotte Reiniger’s famous silhouette films 
CINDERELLA 
GALLANT LITTLE TAILOR 
HANSEL AND GRETEL 
PUSS IN BOOTS 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 


THUMBELINA 
10 min. black and white 
Rental $3.00 Sale $50.00 
CARMEN 
GALATHEA (Pygmalion Story) 
PAPAGENO 
10 min. black and white 
Rental $5.00 Sale $50.00 
Produced by Primrose Productions Ltd. 
Write Catalogue 


by 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N;. Y. 


CURRENT AND CHOICE 
16mm RELEASES | 


FRANCE 


UNDER THE ROOFS OF PARIS 
Rene Clair’s 

(Sous les Toits de Paris) 2 

A rare artistic milestone, the first 
French sound film, directed and 
written by Rene Clair with min- | 
imum use of dialogue and greatest | 
charms of song and cinema style. | 
“A spontaneous charm and gayety 
that would push care out of the 
window.” — The New York Herald 


Tribune 

ITALY 
Vittorio De Sica’s 
SHOESHINE 
(Sciuscia) 
An enduring masterpiece of com- 
passion and social truth about two | 
boys caught in the web of oc-| 
cupied Rome. Winner of Special | 
Academy Award, 1947. 4 
“One of the great, simple, and 
un ion pictures.” 


BORIS GODUNOV 
Moussorgsky’s greatest opera ,spec- 
tacularly filmed in color by Vera’ 
Stroyeva (GRAND CONCERT), with | 
the leading artists, chorus, orch-‘ 
estra and ballet of the Bolshoi : 
Theatre, Moscow. 
“A superb — handsomely 
.“* — Chicago Sun-Times 
Write for FREE Complete 
Feature List 


BRANDON FILMS, we. 


200 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19 
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A Filmstrip for the Ages! 
Albert EINSTEIN 
Documented for generations to come, the 
ALBERT EINSTEIN filmstrip takes its viewer 
back through the youth of this eminent scien- 
tist, through the great cycle of the “theory”, 
and to the revelation by Bertrand Russell of 
Einstein's far-seeing Last Testament. 


47 Frames, with 12-page 
Teaching Guide .. . 


Available from $7.50 
JEWISH 


EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


1776 Broadway, New York 17, N. Y. 


In Public Libraries 
(Continued from page 15) 

Newark, N. J., Public Library for the past 
four years has held monthly film programs, 
using art and music films covered by the 
department’s book collections. The programs 
attract many different interest groups. 

Two unusual film programs on driver 
education have been developed—one in Se- 
attle, Wash., and the other in Boston, Mass. 

The San Antonio, Tex., Library worked 
with the TV Council in an effort to secure 
an Educational Channel by taking responsi- 
bility for film showings to supplement and 
support the arguments of the speakers. 


Films As Such 


There are librarians who also believe in 
“the film for film’s sake.” The St. Paul, Minn., 
Public Library and the National Association 
of Internal Revenue Employees planned 
eight library noon film programs for Rev- 
enue employees, of “just good films.” 

For four evenings, the Oakland, Calif., 
Library sponsored a Foreign Film Festival 
and showed films in French, German, Swedish 
and Spanish. The consulates in San Fran- 
cisco provided the films and a speaker. 

Two uses of theatrical films are suggested 
by the Miami (Fla.) and Salina (Kan.) li- 
braries. During the summer the Miami Li- 
brary schedules film classics. A unique ex- 
amination and discussion series of current 
theatrical films is just beginning in Salina. 
Participants are asked to view a pre-selected 
film in a local theatre and then on a specified 
date to come to a discussion at the library. 


“Earnest of the Age” 


Librarians are indeed putting films to work 
in the community. This is only a partial 
story of what is being done. We cannot 
rest until films have become fully accepted 
as an integral part of the whole library pro- 
gram and have found their rightful place 
beside the other library materials. 

The following, equally true today, was 
written in 1898 as a piece of promotional 
literature in connection with the Edison 
projection machine: “What is the future of 
the film? Ask, rather, from what conceivable 
phase of the future it can be debarred. 
In the promotion of business interests, in 
the advancement of science, in the revela- 
tion of unguessed worlds, in its educational 
and recreative powers ... . it is the earnest 
of the coming age”. 
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New... 


. in equipment and the trade 


Daylight and Darkening 
Screens and Shades 


A new line of portable screens for pro- 
jection under normal room lighting condi- 
tions has been developed by Polacoat Inc., 
Blue Ash, Ohio. Lenscreen materials are also 
cut to size in several thicknesses of glass, 
plexiglas and vinyl plastic sheets and sold 
by the square foot for conversion of existing 
units. 


The Lightmaster, also developed for day- 
time projection, is a lenticular metal screen 
that comes in a frame, with brackets for 
positioning when wanted, and a removable 
cover for protection when not in use. Ad- 
dress Robert P. Haskin, Pacoima, Calif. 


The Du-All Classroom Screen of Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, is also framed, 
and can also be used on its flannel-backed 
reverse as a flannel board. It can be hung, 
used with a tripod floor stand, or set up on 
a desk or table. Its aluminized surface per- 
mits use in normal light. 


Joanna Western Mills Co., Chicago, sug- 
gests light control via its opaque window 
shade cloths and Darko window shade equip- 
ment, face mounted or demountable. 


The Levolor A. V. Blind is a Venetian type, 
designed for dimming and/or complete dark- 
ness, by means of interlocked metal slats. 
Installation is by means of a 7” wide cornice. 
For details, Levolor Lorentzen Inc., Ho- 
boken, N.J. 


Television Associates of Indiana Inc., Mich- 
igan City, Ind., offers a Rear Projection Day- 
light Screen which folds into a fiat portfolio 
for carrying and storage. 


Projectors: Films, 
Slidefilm, Continuous 


The Kodascope Pageant projectors of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. are now 
all equipped with single-switch reversing, 
an exclusive feature, which makes it possible 
to repeat the desired parts of a film. 


Eastman’s recently introduced Kodascope 
Pageant Magnetic-Optical projector for sound 
recording and projection permits adding 
background music and narration without 
special equipment or sound studios. A 
microphone is supplied with the projector, 
It is also so designed that a record player, 
tape recorder or other sound source can be 
plugged in for direct recording. 


The new Mark V slide projector of the 
GoldE Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is a 
magazine-loading 500-watt machine of unique 
lines and design. Its open-channel slide 
changer permits showing 2x2’s and bantam 
slides in sequence, reverse, ship sequence, 
or singly. Numbers and identification are 
easy to see. 

GoldE is now operating under Leonard H, 
Solomon as General Manager, who was man- 
ager of Mitchell Manufacturing Co.’s Elec- 
tronic Division. GoldE also manufactures 
spotlights and projection accessories. 


Remote control slide changing is among 
the several new features of the Powermatic 
projector, latest model from Viewlex Inc, 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. Price includes the 
case and six slide trays. The remote control 
cord and automatic timer are extra. 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, has announced 
the TDC Electric Changer which converts 
the manual TDC projector to an automatic. 
Switches in the control box make optional 
operation possible, ic. manual or automatic. 


The Changer can also be purchased as an 
original equipment on the Headliner 303 
projector. 


Built around the Eastman Kodak pro- 
jector and sound system, the Cinesalesman 
Continuous Projector embodies many exclu- 
sive engineering and film safety features, 
contains a build-in tv-type screen, is attrac- 
tively cased. A vulcanized fibre, wood-framed 
and Ozite-padded shipping case for the Cine- 
masalesman is also listed by its manufacturer, 
the Busch Film & Equipment Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., and CineSalesReel units that convert 
standard 16mm projectors into automatic 
equipment. 
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Opaque and Overhead 


Projection Optics Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
recently introduced the ‘Transpaque, a pro- 
jector using a single projection head for 
le opaque, transparency and table projection. 


© 


This equipment also comes with a complete 
selection of lenses in focal lengths m 
4"-.40”, and may be purchased as one type 
of projection unit with other components 
for mutiple uses added later. 


Charles Beseler Co., East Orange, N.J., 
has added a the Vu-Graph 55, 


FALL, 1956 


_ Projection Table with an adjustable storage 


to its line of opaque and overhead projectors. 
It folds quickly, carriers easily in a metal 
case 10”x1814"x8”. 


American Optical’s Opaque 100 with large 
aperture 


The American Optical Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
offers the AO Opaque 1000 with a large 
(10’x10”) aperture. Height is 25”, width 
12”, length 22”, weight 38 Ibs. 


Tables, Stands, Cabinets 


For tape recorders, record players, tv sets, 
the 28” “Shorty” projector table of the Miller 
Manufacturing Co. comes complete with 
heavy duty electric cord attached. Three- 
tiered, this table moves on swivel wheels, 
rubber-tired, braked. 


Smith System Heating Co., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. makes a Safe-Lock Combination 
Portable Combination Portable Cabinet and 


shelve to provide for any make of projector 


and speaker. A plywood top permits of bolt- 
ing the projector onto the movable cabinet, 


for projection purposes. 


(Continued on page 26) 


World Wide News 

(Continued from page 7) 
motion picture industry, of Indonesian 
President Sukarno’s 19-day visit to the 
United States. A print of the film has 
been presented to the Indonesian national 
archives for historical preservation. 
e The Commission on Education of the 
Indiana State Board of Education has 
established rules requiring schools in cer- 
tain categories to spend certain amounts 
for films. They also require some 1500 
schools to operate an a-v program with 
a professionally trained director. 
e Hans Richter, pioneer documentary 
and experimental film maker, has retired 
as Director of the City College Institute 
of Film Techniques. Under his direction 
since 1943, the Institute has grown from 
evening sessions only until it now offers 
a degree in film-making. A founder of 
the avant-garde film movement, Dr. Rich- 
ter produced the first abstract film, 
Ruytums 21; and his feature-length 
Dreams THAT Money CAN Buy won the 
Venice International Film Festival Award 
in 1947. Dr. Richter is succeeded at City 
College Institute by George C. Stoney of 
Potomac Films, Washington; formerly of 
Southern Educational Film Production 
Service, Univ. of Georgia; internationally 
known as a writer-director. 


FILM COSTS 


RAPIDTREAT protects new film. 


Aad of stings tay Cat 


cost saves 
hundreds 


for smaller ac- 
for VALUABLE informative 
booted ‘ON FILM CARE. 


“The Film Doctors” 
Be opid FILM TECHNIQUE, INC. 
37-02B 27th ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Tripod Perfection! : 
PROFESSIONAL | 


JUNIOR TRIPOD 


ALWAYS A GREAT TRIPOD, the new im- 
proved PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR with the 
removable head; now features the following 
improvements: 

© Simplified camera attaching method with e 
easily accessible knob © Adjustable tele- ° 
scoping pan handle—make it longer or 
shorter ® Pan handle sockets for left, right | 
or reverse tilt. © Sturdier construction of | 
tilt and pan locking levers. © Cast in tie- 
down eyelets. NO INCREASE IN PRICE. See, | 
test, try PRO JR.—you'll never want to be | 
without it. | 


FRANK C ZUCKER 


York Y ‘WUdson 6-1420 
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Mur! Deusing Films 


J The Living Bird 

J The Bumblebee 

J Snakes are Interesting 

J Cecropia Moth 

J Meet the Sioux Indian 
J Insects are Interesting 


You... 


have seen Murl Deusing’s photography 
in Walt Disney's True-life Adventure Series, 
in Warner Brothers’ Animal World, and in 
NBC’s Zoo Parade Safari — now preview his 
outstanding classroom biology films. 


Murl Deusing 
Film Productions 


5325 W. Van Beck Ave. 
Milwaukee 19, Wis. 


FISH ARE INTERESTING 
1 reel, elementary-jr. high film 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
1 reel, kindergarten-primary film 


FILM ASSOCIATES [ " 
OF CALIFORNIA 


90521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


FRENCH FILMS 


Ideal for classroom use! 
e@ DIRTY HANDS — Sartre drama 
e@ NIGHT IS MY KINGDOM — drama 
a PARIS INCIDENT — comedy 
Write for catalog 
TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. FN-13, Chicago 4 
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What's New... 


(Continued from page 25) 
Tables, Stands, Cabinets 


Advance Furnace Co., Wichita, Kans., 
offers its Pixmobile table in three heights 
to fit motion picture equipment, the opaque 
projector, the record player and/or tv set. 
All models can be fitted with a Pixmobile 
Cord-Rack Assembly, and a Screen Carrier 
Assembly. 


For the production of cartoons, titles and 
other special effects, $.0.S. Cinema Supply 
Corp. of New York City is offering the rea- 
sonably priced Tel-Animastand, with Add- 
A-Unit flexibility features. 


Recorders, Speakers 


Imported from Germany, the Butoba — 
a portable, battery-operated tape recorder 
with precision handwound motor — is being 
marketed here by Audio-Master Corp., New 
York City. Weighing only 21 Ibs. and oper- 
able where electricity is not available, it is 
being used extensively for field recording 
as well as indoor work. 


Robotape — “a small steel box, a built-in 
loudspeaker, an endless reel of tape” — 
claims, through its makers (Oakton Engi- 
neering Corp., Evanston, Ill.) that it can 
“activate a production line, train a sales 
crew, walk a doll, slide-lecture a regiment, 
stop a shopper”; also, that it is the “jeep” 
of tape players. 

Sound-Craft System, Pittsburgh, Pa. manu- 


facturers of portable loudspeakers, has an- 
nounced two new high-powered Portapage 


The Portapage Big-Voice, Sound-Craft System's 
latest. 


Big-Voice models, together with a number 
of new accessory items for increasing Porta- 


page speaker utility. 


This and That 


The Filmsort Semi-Automatic Optical 
Mounter makes it possible to mount 400- 
450 microfilm frames an hour to pre-punched 
or pre-typed index cards. In use by the Signal 
Corps, this microfilm viewer will take all 
types of card with film apertures correspond- 
ing to general U.S. Military specifications. 
Units can be modified at the factory to 
handle 16mm. Address Filmsort Division of 
Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, N.Y. 


Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge 39, M-ss., 
is demonstrating a unique new projecion 
film that produces a b&w positive transpar- 
ency just two minutes after the picturc is 
taken. The high speed of this film Iso 
permits daylight photography indoors with. 

,out auxiliary lighting. It will be produced 
in 2144”x214” to fit into a new Prolaroid 
projector. (This size can be used in all Po- 
laroid Land Cameras.) 


The Bobcart, a combination a.v. carrier 
and stand, transports equipment in the bot- 
tom of the cart which, on_ ball-bearing 
wheels, can be taken up and down stairs. 


Durr Co.’s “Bobcat,” carrier and stand 


In standing position a shelf is raised to pro- 
vide a working area and stand. Inquire Bob 
Durr Co., Box 3065, South Bend 19, Ind. 


According to the Du Pont Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., the chemical compound trichloro- 
trifluorosthane, developed originally as a re- 
frigerant, is safer and more efficient than 
solvents now commonly used to clean mag- 
netic sound-recording film. Sold as Freon-113, 
this film cleaner is available from Du Pont's 
“Kinetic” Chemicals Division. 


The 30” Richard Professional print wash- 
er will accept 16x20 prints, washes 125 or 


Richard Manufacturing Co.’s print washer 


more DW x 10 prints per batch in less than 
20 minutes. The body of this model is of 
heavy, acid-resistant industrial plastic. De- 
tails from the Richard Manufacturing Co., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
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The Precious Heritage 

(Continued from page 10) 
union use, You CAN Do Ir can also be 
used with other groups. 

While the following listing is not in- 
tended as a comprehensive one, it may 
serve to give an idea of some of the many 
other good films available in this general 
area Of political participation: 

ArE You A Goop CitizEn?, How WE 
ELEcT Our REPRESENTATIVES, POLITICAL 
PARTIES, POWERS OF CONGRESS, PUBLIC 
OpINION IN OuR Democracy (Coronet) 


A Citizen Makes A Decision (Young 
America Films) 

PRESSURE GROUPS, THE CONGREsS (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

These are all useful for impressing 
upon the citizen the importance of his 
function in politics, as well as for expiain- 
ing and clarifying the operation and func- 
tioning of a democratic government. 

A number of excellent films are also 
available to dramatize the issues of the 
presidential campaign of this year and 
as background for following develop- 
ments during the years between this elec- 


tion and the next one. Films in the area 
of foreign affairs, world trade, race rela- 
tions, farm problems, etc. can be used 
as springboards for discussion of con- 
temporary issues in these areas. A list of 
such films might include VALLEY OF THE 
TENNESSEE,* not new but basic; WorLD 
TRADE FOR BETTER LIvING;* SEGREGATION 
IN THE SCHOOL,® kinescope of a “See It 
Now” tv program with Edward R. Mur- 
row; and FAREWELL OAK STREET,’ a 
Canadian presentation on housing. 


Films Not The End 

In using films for political education, 
as in any educational use of the medium, 
it is of course imperative to remember 
that the film is not an end in itself. A 
discussion leader should be prepared to 
take over where the film leaves off, to 


stimulate discussion of the points pre- — 


sented by the film and to get the audience 
informally to exchange ideas and opin- 
ions. Further, if this is to be a worthwhile 
experience, particularly with groups 
which previously have not used films— 
remember to preview the picture before 
showing it to an audience; introduce it; 
and discuss, after the showing. 


(4) 25 mins., b&w, produced by the Office of War Information, available for sale from United 
Worid Films Inc., New York City; for rent from university film libraries 

(5) 25 mins., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

(6) 25 mins., produced by Columbia Broadcasting System (Teievision) , for sale by McGraw- 
Hill ‘YVext-Films, New York City; for rent, local libraries 

(7) 20 mins., b&w. Produced by the National Film Board of Canada. For sale and rent from 


NFBC’s office in New York and Chicago 


ARAB INFORMATION CENTER (Continued from page 9) 


ments, reports, pamphlets and books in 
English, Arabic and foreign languages 
are also being collected and catalogued. 
The Center’s library is continually in- 
qeasing, and already contains much ref- 
erence material from the Arab countries, 
not available elsewhere. 

In addition, the Press Section publishes 
a regular monthly magazine entitled The 
World which contains feature 
stories and pictures about the cultural, 
political, economic, social and educational 
developments taking place in this rapidly 
developing area. Editors, writers, broad- 
casters, business firms and private organ- 
izations may receive this magazine free 
upon request to the Center. All stories 
contained in the publication may be re- 
printed free of charge, with or without 
credit, and glossy prints of photos which 
appear in The Arab World are also avail- 
able without charge for re-publication. 
The Press Section maintains an even 
larger file of glossy prints which is open 
to inspection and selection. 

Fegular press releases and an Arab 
News Digest featuring current news are 
alsc published and distributed to news- 
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papers, and to radio and television sta- 
tions throughout the United States. 

In addition to its press, radio, television 
and film activities, the Arab Information 
Center also has a Travel Development 
Section. This section distributes tourist 
brochures, publishes a monthly feature 
clipsheet in matrix form, organizes travel 
shows and travel exhibits, and endeavors 
to provide information and assistance. 


ACTIVITY EXPANSION 


Besides its main office in New York 
City, the Arab Information Center has 
opened a Midwestern Office in Chicago 
and a South American branch in the city 
of Buenos Aires, Argentina. Through its 
overseas information department in Cairo, 
the New York office keeps in constant 
touch with current operations in the Arab 
world and receives daily information from 
original sources. With assistance from its 
overseas correspondents and assistants, the 
Center is continually expanding the scope 
of its informational activities in order to 
promote closer relations between the Arab 
and American peoples, who share a vital 
need to understand each other better. 


More enjoyable 
and more effective 
classroom instruction 

with 


Audio 
Education 
materials 


Audio Education, 
Inc., offers a well- 
rounded and ever- 
growing program of 
audio materials for 
school use. There 


are recordings to 

aid in the teaching 

e Music e Rhythms 
e The Language Arts 


Yes, Audio Education is well along to- 
ward its goal of supplying the right re- 
cording for every classroom situation! 


Send for free chart: 
“Recordings for Teaching,” #F-232 


Audio Education, Inc. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF AUTHENTIC 
FOLK MUSIC ON RECORDS including The Ethnic 
Folkways Library which contains an unusual 
selection of the music of over 200 peoples 
recorded on location by native orchestras and 
vocal groups each Long Play Record is accom- 
panied by extensive notes by famous collectors 
and recognized authorities. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series 
for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMER- 


ICAN FOLK MUSIC INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE 
and LITERATURE series. 


10” LONG PLAYING RECORDS ........ $4.25 
12” LONG PLAYING RECORDS ............ $5.95 


For complete catalog write to: 
Folkways Records & Service Corp. 


——— 117 West 46th St., New York 36, N, ¥, 
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| SUBSCRIPTION 
| ORDER FORM 


FILM NEWS 
444 Central Park West 
New York 25, N. Y. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Please enter Gift Subscriptions | 

to FILM NEWS in my name, | 

as checked below: | 
1—One Year Subscription $3.00 

2—One Year Subscriptions $5.00 | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


FREE Christmas Gift Card En- 
ita to be signed: 
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& TVD Sress 


by George L. George 


TV ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The revised edition of Robert S. 
Greene’s standard work, Television Writ- 
ing, brings up to date a highly valuable 
guide in the field of tv creativeness. His 
lucid analysis of the writer’s arsenal of 
tools is enriched by excerpts from scripts, 
where form and contents plainly illustrate 
a variety of effective television writing 
teachniques. (Harper) 

The progress of television as a new and 
growing form of expression is surveyed 
in Television in the Making, a symposium 
of articles by experts from both sides of 
the Atlantic. Ably edited by Paul Rotha, 
this thoughtful and informative volume 
asks many challenging questions which 
the swift pace of tv cannot forever leave 
unanswered. (Hastings House) 


The basic principles of video-frequency 
amplifiers are discussed by S. W. Amos 
and D. C. Birkinshaw in TV Engineering, 
the 2nd volume in a series dealing with 
practical and theoretical aspects of the 
question. (Philosophical Library) 


ON STAGE! 


Eight complete one-hour television 
dramas, edited by Gore Vidal, are gath- 
ered in Best TV Plays, including memor- 
able works by Reginald Rose, Horton 
Foote, Rod Serling, Paddy Chayefsky’s 
”’The Mother” and Vidal’s own “Visit to 
a Small Planet.” (Ballantine Books) 


Tennessee Williams’ screenplay for the 
film Baby Doll, a tense and vivid drama 
published with the two playlets on which 
it is based, offers a worthwhile opportu- 
nity of studying the technique of script 
writing. (New Direction) 

While Thursday’s Child is rather un- 
revealing as an autobiography of Eartha 
Kitt’s private life, her public appearances 
on tv, in films and in night clubs are 
engagingly related and pleasantly illu- 
strated. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce) 

Writing—and reading—about Holly- 
wood can be fun, as Pete Martin proves 
in Will Acting Spoil Marilyn Monroe?, 
a witty, informal and aptly illustrated 
biography of the blonde star. (Double- 
day) 

How to Announce for Radio and TV, 
edited by William I. Kaufman, offers the 
distilled’ advice of top-flight pros in that 
field, including Norman Brokenshire, Bud 


Collyer, André Baruch and other recog. 
nized authorities. (Hastings House) 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Impressive statistics highlight UNESCO's 
latest World Communications report on 
global facilities in the fields of television, 
film, radio and the press. Country by 
country, the book lists the equipment 
used in the spreading of information, and 
gives relevant data on its effectiveness. 
Pictographs and charts enhance the clear 
presentation of facts. (UNESCO) 


MORE TRUTH THAN FICTION 


The Hero of Pitchman may not be a 
commendable character in Robin Moore's 
novel about the brawling tv industry, but 
he is a common type whose lusty ways 
and conniving practices are delineated 
in a suitably robust style. (Coward-Mc 
Cann) 

The shaky stability of Boston clashes 
with the stable shakiness of the film and 
tv worlds in Helen Howe’s The Success, 
a rich and rewarding novel about a girl 
who got what she wanted, at a price. 
(Simon - Schuster) 


BROCHURES OF INTEREST 


Teaching by Closed-Circuit TV is a 
report of a recent conference held on 
this timely topic (Am. Council on Edua- 
tion) . . . Television and Tle-Clubs in 
Rural Communities describes an expefi- 
ment conducted in France on group- view- 
ing habits of tv programs (Unesco) ... 
The Audio-Visual Program is a systematic 
guide to the development and use of a 
materials intended for the State of Indi- 
ana, but for definite overall value (Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Indiana) . 
Cooperative Film Services in Public 
Libraries is a useful booklet for the 
efficient expansio nof this latest field ol 
a librarian’s activities (Am. Library Ass'n) 

. Biblography on Filmology as Related 
to the Social Sciences, by J. C. Bouman, 
covers a subject of basic interest to re 
searchers in many fields (Unesco) . . - 
A penetrating study of Japanese film art 
appears in the Summer number of Quar 
terly of Film, Radio & TV . . . Soviet film 
director Grigori Alexandrov writes bright 
ly about his film making experiences it 
the first issue of USSR, the new Soviet 
magazine published in this country . -- 
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ON THE MAGAZINE RACK 


The unusual color photography in 
John Huston’s “Moby Dick” was the re- 
sult of cameraman Ozzie Morris’ daring 
and imagination, as told in American 
Cinematographer (Sept. ’56) . . . Director 
Willard Van Dyke, in an interview, talks 
intelligently of the documentary film’s 
scope, in the current Film Culture. . . 
Techniques of rear-screen projection are 
discussed in The SMPTEJournal (Sept. 
. . . Cime-Technician (Sept. re- 
ports at length on the recent British 
Trades Union Congress, where the gov- 
ernment’s lack of assistance to the film 
industry was roundly denounced . . 
Telefilm Magazine (July-Aug. ’56) probes 
into the effects of the five-day week on 
tv film production costs . . . The latest 
issue of Hollywood Review discerns a 
subtle trend in films away from the brutal 
glorification of strength, whether of the 
individual or political type... An en- 
lightening article on “Children as Film 
Makers” appears in Sight and Sound 
(Atumn 56)... 


RECENT CATALOGS 


Carefully prepared as always, the 1956 
Annual Supplement of Educational Film 
Guide Jists and describes 1445 films in 
l6mm: released during the year (H. W. 


Wilson, 950 University Ave., NYC) .. . 
Another welcome perennial is the Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Films and its com- 
panion volume, Educators Guide to Free 


Slidefilms, both in their 1956 editions, ' 


offering respectviely 3453 and 631 titles 
available without charge, and dealing 
with a broad scope of curricular subjects 
(Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis.) . . . NYU’s attractive new Film 
Library Catalog (good size type, lengthy 
descriptions) reflects intelligently contem- 
porary interests and problems. . . Films 
for Labor covers the resources of the 
merged AFL-CIO and includes a wide 
variety of motion pictures, from union 
grievance procedures to world affairs 
(AFL-CIO, 815-16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton) . . . Canada’s National Health Film 
Library publishes an eye-catching list 
dealing with broad aspects of health and 
hygiene (Can. Film Institute, 142 Sparks 
St., Ottawa) . . . Social studies, business 
and industry, art, education are among 
the subjects covered in the latest Text- 
Film catalog issued by McGraw-Hill (330 
W. 42 St., NYC) . . . UNESCO's Catalog 
of Short Films & Filmstrips performs the 
useful duty of listing sources of catalogs 
on educational, scientific and cultural 
subjects, while its Catalog of. French 
Ethnographic Films lists and analyses 
over 100 subjects in that category. . . 


Life of Christ in Art 
(Continued from page 18) 


is clear, and beautifully spoken. The 
whole is skillfully and dramatically pre- 
sented, to produce one of the most beauti- 
ful films we have seen on Christ’s life. 

If a church had money for only one 
motion picture to keep as a prized, per- 
manent possession and show to generation 
after generation of young people for ap- 
preciation of the beauty and significance 
in Christ’s life, that church could hardly 
do better than to spend it on this film. 
We understand there is also an approved 
Catholic version, with Biblical quotations 
taken from the Confraternity edition of 
the New Testament, and narrative writ- 
ten expressly to follow Catholic doctrine. 


21 mins., color also b&w. Cleared for TV. 


Produced and distributed by Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bidg-, Chicago 1, Ill. 


1956 


Sound Filmstrips 
(Continued from page 21) 


search. An overview is given of a land with 
warm summers, and fine meadows 2,000 feet 
up. Our students wanted to know more, and 
laid plans for finding out more, about the 
Tessin area. 

In the strip on the Bernese Oberland the 
term “glacier” is defined at the outset, which 
is good. Also good is the way the Swiss 
valley is related to our own Yosemite. The 
interpolation of such questions as: “Why are 
the farmhouses close together?”, stimulates 
attention. Various constructional projects 
are easily visualized from the information 
presented throughout this strip, which is 
particularly useful for urban children in its 
development of concepts they could not 
develop without a visual presentation. 


Swiss children go to school on skis in the 
Bernese Oberland. 


Educational Films 


for classroom use 
about strange and fascinating 


AUSTRALIA 
are available for rent or purchase. 
Send for free catalog of 16mm. 
subjects in Kodachrome and 
black and white 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


PHASE FILMS 


ision of 
hereditary mechanism of cells — 
and mutation — syngamy 


Write for descriptive folders 


ARTHUR T. BRICE 


Phase Films Ross, California 


4 SPEED 
RECORD 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS 
Write for 
illustrated catalog 


AUDIO-MASTER 
17 E. 45th St., New York 19 


STUDENT 


GENERAL 

SCIENCE | 

(Symbollic 
Design) 


SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


Energy of Muscles 
nergy of Air and Water 


Heat 

Heat: Study Problems 

The Making of Thermometers. 
— Fahrenheit & Centigrade 
ca 


Du KANE CORPORATION ~ 
ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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Recoref Reviews 


’ { “The use of records to encourage intergroup understanding should certainly be more 
widely adopted.” — Marguerite Cartwright, Ph.D., Instructor, Hunter College, N. Y. C. 


by SAMUEL and TAMAR GRAND 


Mr. Grand, an erstwhile secondary school teacher and principal, is now a director 
of audio-visual aids. Mrs. Grand has been a specialist in Speech Correction in the 
New York City public schools, is a writer for children’s magazines. 


CAPITOL OF THE WORLD—An international series of on-the-spot longplay 
albums, recorded and distributed by Capitol Records Inc., N. ¥. C. 

Devoted to the music of Austria, Holland, Mexico, France, Italy, 
Argentina, Spain, the Belgian Congo, these albums are a kind of audio 
tour for world music travelers. The three reviewed here are auth- 
entic in their own way. They do not represent the folk music of the 
country in its primitive state, that is, but in a polished and sophisti- 
cated form as it might be heard in the fine hotels or on the radio 
of these countries. By and large, the musicians are of the finest, 
the arrangements are skillful, and the recordings technically and 
professionally excellent. They will be enjoyed by record enthusiasts 
on the lookout for “something different”, and may also be used in 
the classroom for music appreciation, or in connection with a social 
studies or geography approach to foreign lands. 


KASONGO!, MODERN MUSIC OF THE BELGIAN CONGO—12-inch 33-1/3 rpm. 
is not the native music of the jungle, though the album’s cover shows 
the powerful and primitive Watusi tribesmen. It is the far more 
sophisticated music of the Congo cities. The record takes its title, in 
fact, from the city named Kasongo. However, the native influence is 
unmistakably present in the pronounced and unusual rhythm patterns 
and in the use of such exotic instruments as the likembe and the 
singing gourd. This music has a quality all its own and makes for 
extremely enjoyable listening. The language of the singing is Lingala, 
the native tongue. 


ARGENTINA TODAY—Vlady and his Buenos Aires Orchestra, 12-inch, 33-1/3 
rpm, Capitol #T10019 

Vlady is a well-known Argentinean composer, conductor, arranger 
and piano virtuoso. His fine musianship is reflected in this extremely 
beautiful album. Here again, we have not the music of the wild 
pampas but of the polished, cosmopolitan city. Mr. Vlady has made 
excellent use, however, of true South and Central American thematic 
material with its distinctive flavor and unusual rhythm patterns. 
Even when presenting so familiar selection as “Besame Mucho” he 
has a fresh and original approach. Most of the numbers are new to 
North American listeners and are well played by a large and accom- 
plished orchestra. This should be an exceedingly popular album. 


HONEYMOON IN MEXICO—Pepe Villa and El Mariachi Mexico, 12-inch 
33-1/2 rpm, Capitol #710001 

Mariachis are native musicians who dress in colorful costumes and 
are popular throughout Mexico. Sometimes you find them playing 
in “el zocalo” (the city square) for the young men and women 
promenading in the evening. You also find them wandering in and 
out of small restaurants and cafes, where they play for the enjoy- 
ment of diners. There is a spontaneity and charm about mariachi 
music that visitors to Mexico remember. But somehow this special 
charm is lacking here. Some of the numbers possess a decided Mexi- 
can flavor. This is particularly true of the selections featuring the 
excellent vocal group. Too many numbers, however, are strongly in- 
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fluenced by the music of the “Norteamericanos.” We wonder, for 
example, why a song like “Glow Worm” is in this Mexican album. 


* 


GREAT EVENTS FROM OUR NATION’S PAST—A “package” series of 6 
recordings and filmstrips plus the Random House “Landmark Books” on 
which they are based and titled. Prepared and distributed by Enrichment 
Teaching Materials, N. Y. C. 

These books, records and filmstrips are individual entities and 
may be used on their own. Greatest value lies, however, in using all 
three media as a “triple threat” team, for lasting interest in reading 
and in social studies (history and geography). To complete the pack- 
age a teacher’s guide is included, prepared by William H. Hartley. 
This contains a concise summary of each filmstrip and a variety of 
thought questions, questions of fact, also suggestions on how to present 
the lesson. 

Individual titles (with book authorship noted) are: Paul Revere 
and the Minute Men, also Our Independence and the Constitution 
(Dorothy Canfield Fisher) ; The Lewis and Clark Expedition (Richard 
L. Neuberger; The Winter at Valley Forge (F. Van Wyck Mason); 
The Louisiana Purchase (Robert Tallant) ; The California Gold Rush 
(May McNeer) . 

Some of the books are intended for the 4th grade, others for use 
through Junior High. Their well-known authors make excellent use 
of their narrative skills in presenting exciting materials in a com- 
pelling fashion for young readers. So gifted a collection of writers no 
doubt explains why the “Landmark Books” have been enjoying such 
widespread use as supplementary texts in the classroom and the 
library. Through these books, buttressed by the records and film- 
strips, history is presented accurately, yet in a vividly interesting 
manner. The Lewis and Clark Expedition for example, really comes 
to life for today’s youngsters, used to the ease of modern living. 

The 33-1/3 records in the series follow the pattern of the dramatic 
radio program, highlighting the most exciting of the incidents in each 
book. Howard Tooley. producer of the records, has eminently suc- 
ceeded in re-enacting these events and recapturing their essence. The 
scripts have an authentic ring to them, the actors handle their roles 
with professional skill. The singing of music of the period is ex- 
cellent—there are fine voices in the chorus, as for the solos. 

The 35mm color filmstrips, produced by David J. Goodman, are 
on the while excellent, and packed with dramatic action: which is 
not easily achieved in this static medium. The teachers will have no 
difficulty in keeping the class interested in them, and will also apprec- 
iate the maps inserted from time to time in each strip. One comment, 
however: we feel, when the captions exceed two lines, that the picture 
suffers by compression. Nevertheless this is a minor point here, in 
view of the general excellence of these filmstrips. 

We understand that an additional series is shortly to be released, 
the titles of which will be: The Landing of the Pilgrims, Ben Franklin 
of Old Philadelphia, Daniel Boone and the Opening of the Wilder- 
ness, Robert Fulton and the Steamboat, Lee and Grant at Appomattox, 
The Building of the Trans-continental Railway. 
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Where do your movies start 


here...or... here? 


Disturbing—that’s what it is when those focusing numbers flash 
across the screen and distract your audience right at the start. 

But you don’t have to begin that way, not with the NEW 
Kodascope Pageant 16mm Sound Projector. 

With the Pageant’s NEW single-switch reversing you run a 
few feet of film to check threading, focus, and sound level. Then 
you flip the switch and back up to the first title frame. When 
you’re ready to turn off the lights, you start with the opening 
scene. 


Single-switch reversing also lets you re-run important frames 
for emphasis, a helpful feature with classroom movies. 

And, this easy reversing is just one of many important ad- 
vances you'll get with your portable Pageant. It’s just one more 
reason why a Pageant takes the “project” out of projection, 
helps you make the most of every showing. 

Your nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will gladly demon- 
strate all the Pageant features. Contact him soon. 


And ONLY a Pageant gives you: 


Easy setups— Folding reel arms, at- 
make projection easy even for the inex- 
perienced. 


Choose your Pageant from Dept. 8-V 
one of 3 models. And get Please send me 
the facts first. Send for this 

free booklet giving details. 


No obligation, of course. 


2. Freedom from pong break- 
down and maintenance. Your Pageant 
is lubricated for life, ending the most 
common cause of projector difficu 


3. Superb sound 
volume controls team with well-baffled 

speaker to give comfortable, true, use- 
ful sound for all types of rooms. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY = 115 


complete 
16mm Sound Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. 
| understand | am under no obligation. 


—Tone and 4. 


with room lights on. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 


screen 
Shutter 
light than standard shutter on screen 
at sound speed. Pictures sparkle, even 
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AS ITS EXCLUSIVE 16MM DISTRIBUTION OUTLET IN THE UNITED STATES 
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RKO RADIO PICTURES 


welcomes 


IDEAL PICTURES, INC. 


and the territory of HAWAII 


From RKO RADIO PICTURES, the 16mm feature film user will receive: 


1 — High quality motion picture entertainment produced by a major motion 
picture company. 


2 — A large library of 16mm feature motion pictures, plus a continuing supply 
of excellent films such as: 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
HAPPY GO LOVELY 


BLUE VEIL 
ESCAPE TO BURMA 


CATTLE QUEEN OF MONTANA 
TREASURE OF PANCHO VILLA 


THE AMERICANO 
SILVER LODE 


and soon to be released in 16mm size: 


THE CONQUEROR TEXAS LADY 


GLORY THE BOLD AND THE BRAVE 
GREAT DAY IN THE MORNING TENNESSEE’S PARTNER 


From IDEAL PICTURES, INC., the 16mm film user will receive: 


1 — Prompt, efficient and economical service from 25 Branch Offices. 
2 — Programming advice from highly qualified 16mm distribution personnel. 


3 — Personal attention to all 16mm film use problems. 


From the combined resources of RKO RADIO PICTURES and IDEAL PICT URES, 
the 16mm film user will receive excellent 16mm motion pictures distributed by the 
nationwide network of the world’s largest 16mm film distributor. 


There is an IDEAL office near you. For rental rates, catalogs and order forms, 
write to: 


IDEAL PICTURES, INC. 
58 East South Water Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Your letter will be referred to the IDEAL Branch Office serving your area. 
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